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ALGERIA 


Area  850,000  square  miles  (3  times  the  size  of  Texas),  of  which  about  724,000  are  in 

the  Saharan  zone. 


Population  9,800,000  (estimate),  against  2,500,000  in  1856. 

Algeria’s  population  has  quadrupled  in  the  past  100  years. 

It  comprises  about  8,600,000  Moslems  (Arabs  and  Berbers)  and  1,200,000  Euro¬ 
peans. 

The  Moslem  active  population  is  distributed  as  follows: 

—1,850,000  in  agriculture  (630,000  landowners,  150,000  tenant  farmers,  230,000 
stock  raisers,  190,000  farm  laborers,  650,000  seasonal  workers); 

—500,000  in  industry,  trade  and  handicrafts; 

—some  300,000  workers  residing  in  France. 


Geography 

Location 

Situated  between  Morocco  on  the  west  and  Tunisia  on  the  east,  Algeria  has  a  620-mile  coastline  facing 
France.  Algiers  is  less  than  2  hours’  distance  from  Marseille  by  air  (477  miles).  The  Southern  Territo¬ 
ries  extend  deep  into  the  Sahara,  bordering  French  West  Africa  and  French  Equatorial  Africa. 

Regions 

Algeria  is  divided  by  the  Atlas  Mountains  into  3  longitudinal  zones: 

—a  Mediterranean  zone:  the  Tell  (53,000  sq.  mi.;  pop.  8,400,000,  more  than  one  fourth  of  whom  are 
city  dwellers), 

—a  zone  of  steppes:  the  High  Plateaus  (73,000  sq.  mi.;  pop.  670,000), 

—a  Saharan  zone:  the  Southern  Territories  (724,000  sq.  mi.;  pop.  630,000). 

Strategic  Importance 

4  international  airports,  20  large  regional  airports  and  1  naval  base  at  Mers-el-Kebir. 


POLITICAL  INSTITUTIONS 

Historical  Background 

Algeria  has  never  been  a  colony:  the  institutional  bonds  existing  between  France,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  former  Ottoman  provinces  and  Berber  or  Arab  principalities,  on  the  other,  date  back  to  1834  and  were 
recognized  by  international  law.  The  northern  part  of  Algeria,  which,  until  the  arrival  of  the  French  in 
1830,  lacked  the  institutions  of  a  modern  state,  was  organized  in  1847  into  three  Departments  patterned  on 
those  of  Metropolitan  France— Algiers,  Oran,  Constantine— each  administered  by  a  Prefect,  under  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  a  Governor  General  residing  in  Algiers  and  exercising  executive  power.  Only  the  Southern  Territories, 
in  the  Sahara,  were  administered  separately  by  Officers  of  Native  Affairs. 

The  political  institutions  of  modern  Algeria  were  set  up  progressively,  and  the  Algerian  Moslems  were 
the  first  in  North  Africa  to  participate  in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs  through  a  representative  sys¬ 
tem  patterned  on  that  of  the  West: 

1875  Algeria  is  represented  in  the  French  Parliament  by  3  Senators  and  6  Deputies. 

1898  An  assembly,  known  as  the  “Financial  Delegations,’’  elected  by  limited  suffrage  and  comprising 
French,  Arab  and  Kabyle  representatives,  is  consulted  on  financial  matters. 
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Algeria  is  granted  financial  autonomy. 

The  suffrage  is  extended  to  the  entire  Moslem  male  population,  thus  making  possible  its  increased 
participation  in  public  affairs.  A  two-college  electoral  system  is  set  up,  the  first  college  consist¬ 
ing  of  all  French  citizens  including  certain  categories  of  more  advanced  Moslems,  the  second 
comprising  the  rest  of  the  Moslem  male  population. 

The  principle  of  equal  representation  of  the  two  colleges  is  established  with  regard  to  legislative 
elections. 

The  Algerian  Statute  recognizes  Algeria’s  “individual  character’’  and  provides  for  the  following 
measures  to  be  put  into  effect: 

—extension  of  French  citizenship  to  all  Algerians  and  granting  of  women’s  suffrage; 

—creation  of  an  Algerian  Assembly  of  120  members,  elected  by  direct  popular  vote  under  the  two- 
college  system,  and  endowed  with  broad  deliberative  powers  and  the  right  to  vote  the  Algerian 
budget; 

—Algerian  representation  in  the  central  organs  of  the  French  Union  by  30  Deputies  (9  in  1927),  14 
Senators  (3  in  1927)  and  18  Counselors  of  the  French  Union; 

—extension  of  the  principle  of  equal  representation  of  both  colleges  to  elections  for  the  municipal 
councils  in  the  “communes  de  plein  exercise’’  or  fully  organized  communes;  in  1954,  this  prin¬ 
ciple  was  extended  to  include  elections  to  the  general  councils  of  the  Departments; 

—gradual  abolition  of  the  “mixed  communes’’  and  their  transformation  into  fully  organized  com¬ 
munes  (of  which  there  are  331  in  1956). 

Algeria  in  Transition 

In  view  of  the  terrorism  which  has  raged  in  Algeria  since  the  first  of  November  1954,  the  prime  goal  of 
the  French  Government  has  been  pacification:  “...  the  Government’s  resolve  is  first  and  foremost  to  restore 
peace,  to  free  the  minds  of  men  on  both  sides  from  the  burden  of  fear,  and,  for  that  purpose,  to  put  an  end 
to  terrorism  and  repression...’’  (Guy  Mollet,  January  31,  1956). 

Realizing  the  urgent  need  to  accelerate  the  program  of  economic,  social  and  political  development  in 
favor  of  the  Moslem  population,  the  National  Assembly,  on  March  13,  1956,  passed,  by  a  vote  of  455  to  76, 
the  bill  granting  special  powers  to  the  Minister  Residing  in  Algeria,  Robert  Lacoste,  authorizing  him  to 
take  a  series  of  decrees  to  that  end: 

1)  Pacification 

—Protection  of  the  Moslem  and  non-Moslem  populations  against  terrorism  and  against  the  wanton  destruction 
of  their  property,  on  which  the  future  of  the  country  depends. 

-Creation  of  the  Service  for  Administrative  and  Social  Action,  comprising  600  administrative  officers,  to 
remedy  the  inadequate  administration  of  certain  regions. 

-Supervised  implementation  of  the  “general  directives’’  of  the  Minister  Residing  in  Algeria,  ordering 
civilian  and  military  authorities  to  pursue  a  policy  of  closer  contact  with  the  Moslem  population. 

2)  Decentralization  and  Administrative  Reorganization 

—Territorial  reorganization  of  Algeria  into  twelve  Departments;  the  9  new  Departments  are:  B6ne  (August 
1955),  Setif,  Batna,  Tizi  Ouzou,  Orleansville,  Medea,  Tiaret,  Mostaganem  and  Tlemcen  (June  1956). 
—Transformation  of  88  mixed  communes  into  fully  organized  communes  in  1956. 

—Reorganization  of  the  services  of  the  General  Government  of  Algeria:  appointment  of  Moslems  to  leading 
posts  in  the  agricultural  advisory  service  known  as  the  “Paysanat”  and  in  the  department  of  economic 
affairs  and  industrialization;  creation  of  a  division  of  social  affairs. 

3)  Economic  and  Social  Reforms  B enefiting  the  Moslems 
a)  Access  to  higher  executive  posts: 

—half  of  vacant  civil  service  posts  and  two  thirds  of  the  vacancies  among  the  non-civil  service  person¬ 
nel  are  to  be  filled  by  Moslems;  by  October  1956,  600  Moslems  had  obtained  positions  of  authority 
in  the  central  administration. 
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b)  Agrarian  reforms: 

—creation  of  a  fund  permitting  the  access  of  Moslems  to  land  and  farm  ownership; 

—freeing  of  the  Moslem  farmer  from  the  constraints  of  traditional  tenant  farm  contracts  such  as  the 
"khamessa”; 

—acceleration  of  land  development  through  irrigation  of  the  soil  included  in  the  already  classified  irri¬ 
gable  areas; 

—granting  of  loans  to  Moslem  farmers  through  the  Central  Fund  of  the  Agricultural  Provident  Societies 
and  the  Bank  for  Farm  Loans  of  Algeria; 

—appointment  of  a  majority  of  Moslems  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Central  Fund  of  the  Agricultural 
Provident  Societies  (April  19,  1956); 

—expropriation  of  land  to  benefit  the  Algerian  fellahs:  741,000  acres  were  expropriated  in  October  1956, 
including  247,000  acres  of  large  estates,  49,400  acres  in  the  irrigable  areas  and  the  rest  in  public 
lands; 

c)  Action  against  poverty: 

—increase  of  100  francs  per  day  in  the  minimum  wage  of  farm  workers  (March  17,  1956); 

—reorganization  of  the  free  medical  assistance  program  in  the  rurdl  communes; 

—creation  of  the  Algerian  Manpower  Office  (in  September  1956,  credits  specially  earmarked  to  combat 
under-employment  totaled  $45.7  million); 

—complementary  measures:  old-age  pensions,  special  public  works  projects  for  the  unemployed,  centers 
of  social  action,  development  of  vocational  training,  etc. 

Solemn  Declaration  of  October  29,  1956 

Premier  Guy  Mollet  reaffirmed  the  Government’s  determination  to  give  Algeria’s  individual  character  its 
fullest  measure  of  expression  by: 

a)  guaranteeing  "the  absolute  equality,  before  the  institutions  of  the  French  Republic,  of  all  citizens 
living  in  Algeria’’; 

b)  organizing  "first  of  all,  on  the  basis  of  a  single  electoral  college,  free  and  democratically  supervised 
elections  in  order  that  deputies  representative  of  all  the  citizens  of  Algeria  may  participate  in  the  debates 
of  the  National  Assembly”; 

c)  drawing  up  "immediately  after  these  elections,  the  basic  law  of  the  new  Algeria  and  the  institutions 
reflecting  Algeria’s  individual  character”; 

d)  undertaking  "once  a  cease-fire  has  been  effected,  a  consultation  on  the  broadest  and  the  freest  pos¬ 
sible  basis,  in  order  to  determine  the  framework  for  the  basic  law  of  the  new  Algeria.  This  law  will  ensure, 
under  the  arbitration  of  the  French  Republic,  the  coexistence  and  the  cooperation  of  the  populations  which 
constitute  Algeria”; 

e)  allocating  "each  year  for  the  prosperity  of  Algeria  and  for  the  rapid  increase  in  its  population’s 
standard  of  living  sums  as  great  as  those  now  required  to  reestablish  security.” 

BUDGET 

—The  1956-57  Algerian  budget  (ordinary  and  extraordinary)  totals  $594.5  million. 

—Aid  furnished  by  Metropolitan  France  in  public  funds  totaled  $217  million  in  1956: 

$162  million  for  equipment  ($114  million  in  1955), 

$  55  million  for  balancing  Algeria’s  ordinary  budget. 

—In  addition,  the  French  Government  is  paying  directly  for  various  technical  or  administrative  expen¬ 
ditures,  including  security  and  defense  (about  $190  million  in  1953,  a  normal  year). 

MODERNIZATION  PLAN 

—The  first  four-year  equipment  plan  (1949-53)  totaled  $871  million,  of  which  $714.3  million  were  fur¬ 
nished  by  Metropolitan  France. 

—A  second  four-year  plan  (1954-57),  even  more  extensive  than  the  first,  is  under  way  (76%  for  economic 
equipment,  mostly  rural;  21%  for  social  development).  The  rate  of  public  and  private  investment  having 
been  judged  inadequate  as  early  as  1954,  an  increase  in  these  investments  to  $8.4  billion  in  ten 
years  is  planned  in  order  to  raise  Algeria’s  national  income  by  6%  annually  (Maspetiol  Plan). 
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SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Labor  and  Social  Legislation 

-Labor  unions  are  legally  recognized,  as  in  Metropolitan  France,  for  both  Moslem  and  European  workers. 

—The  Labor  Code  provides  for:  the  fixing  of  minimum  wage  rates  and  their  controlled  application;  regul¬ 
ations  governing  the  duration  of  work,  health  protection  and  safety;  a  compulsory  weekly  rest  period; 
paid  vacations  and  compensation  for  labor  accidents;  collective  agreements  and  arbitration  of  labor 
disputes  by  the  “Conseils  de  Prudhomme.” 

—Since  1949,  Algerian  wage  earners  have  benefited  from  family  allowances  (about  $43,000,000  in  1956). 
All  war  veterans  in  Algeria  receive  the  same  pensions  as  in  France. 

-In  1949,  a  system  of  social  security  similar  to  that  of  France  (sickness  insurance,  maternity  allowan¬ 
ces,  disability  and  death  benefits)  was  applied  to  25%  of  the  population,  especially  in  the  cities,  and 
was  adapted  to  the  living  conditions  of  the  rural  population.  The  old-age  pension  plan  has  just  been 
extended  to  sections  of  the  population  which  did  not  previously  benefit  from  it. 

Public  Health  (absorbing  one  fifth  of  the  ordinary  budget) 

—Medical  care  is  free  for  all  Algerians  without  discrimination: 

a)  in  northern  Algeria  —  in  150  hospitals,  67  health  centers  (28,500  beds),  183  consultation  rooms  in 
the  rural  areas,  and  70  mobile  units,  which  give  about  1,900,000  consultations  annually  in  the  more 
remote  regions; 

b)  in  the  Southern  Territories  —  in  2  military  hospitals,  27  infirmaries  (1,500  beds),  115  first-aid 
stations  and  8  mobile  units. 

—Medical  personnel  comprises  2,120  doctors,  700  pharmacists,  690  midwives. 

—The  Pasteur  Institute  in  Algiers,  founded  in  1894,  supervises  the  campaign  against  tuberculosis (1949- 
52),  trachoma  (113  specialized  dispensaries),  venereal  diseases  (58  dispensaries),  malaria,  etc. 

—In  half  a  century  the  Moslem  death  rate  decreased  from  20  to  13  per  1,000. 

Education  (absorbing  one  sixth  of  the  ordinary  budget) 

—Moslem  enrollment  in  the  public  schools  tripled  between  1945  and  1955.  Total  enrollment  in  Algeria 
is  now  666,000. 

—The  teaching  of  Arabic  is  being  extended  for  both  Europeans  and  Arabs  in  all  public  schools,  at  all 
levels  of  instruction.  An  Institute  of  Advanced  Islamic  Studies  has  been  operating  since  1946. 

—In  1944,  the  construction  of  20,000  new  classrooms  had  been  planned  for  the  following  20  years  in  or¬ 
der  to  achieve  universal  education.  Owing  to  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  Moslem  population,  the 
number  of  newly  built  classrooms  was  raised  from  400  per  year  to  600  in  1954,  then  to  1,240  in  1955. 
The  present  annual  rate  of  construction  is  of  1,500  classrooms,  making  it  possible  to  enroll  40  to 
50,000  more  Moslem  pupils  per  year  in  the  pacified  regions.  As  a  result  of  widespread  terforism,  one 
fourth  of  existing  schools  have  been  either  closed,  damaged  or  comple  tely  destroyed. 

—Algiers  University  is  the  third-ranking  in  the  French  Union,  with  92  professorships  (literature,  law, 
medicine,  pharmacy,  science),  5,200  students,  and  11  specialized  institutes.  A  Center  of  Adminis¬ 
trative  Studies,  set  up  in  November  1955,  is  training  Moslems  for  middle  and  high  level  administrative 
positions. 

—The  National  School  of  Agriculture  at  Maison  Carree,  founded  in  1918  as  the  “Institut  Agricole  d’Al- 
gerie”  is  developing  agronomic  research.  Fifty- five  agricultural  schools,  13  rural  vocational  centers 
and  9  specialized  sections  train  Algerian  farmers  in  the  use  of  modern  techniques. 

—The  Higher  Council  of  Applied  Scientific  Research  was  opened  in  1946.  Engineers  are  trained  in  two 
National  Institutes. 

Housing  for  Moslems 

—40,000  dwellings  have  been  built  since  the  war.  Extensive  si  urn- clearance  and  housing  projects  are  un¬ 
der  way  in  the  large  cities.  In  Algiers,  where  most  of  the  Moslem  labor  population  is  concentrated,  a 
3-year  housing  program,  larger  than  any  of  its  kind  in  France,  will  provide  dwellings  for  40,000  people, 
mostly  Moslems.  In  1955,  investment  in  housing  reached  $71,800,000  (2/3  in  public  funds). 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Hydraulic  Works 

The  search  for  water  is  still  Algeria's  number  one  problem. 

—22  dams,  with  a  total  capacity  of  28.3  billion  cubic  feet,  to  be  increased  to  35.4  billion  cubic  feet, 
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provide  for  the  irrigation  of  500,000  acres;  370,500  acres  are  now  being  irrigated  by  1,700  miles  of 
canals  and  ducts. 

—200,000  acres  of  land  are  being  drained  in  the  coastal  plains,  near  B6ne,  Algiers,  Oran  and  the  Cheliff 
River. 

—Pumped  water  serves  to  irrigate  123,500  acres  in  the  coastal  plains.  A  project  now  under  way  will 
provide  for  irrigation,  by  similar  means,  of  740,000  acres  in  the  high  plains  of  the  Tell  and  in  the  Sahara. 

Power 

Algeria's  inadequate  power  resources  are  being  developed  to  a  maximum. 

Coal:  300,000  tons  (Kenadsa  coal-fields  in  the  South  Oran  region,  around  Colomb-Bechar),  filling 

only  1/5  of  Algeria’s  needs. 

Gas:  3.2  billion  cubic  feet  produced  by  the  “Cokeries  d’ Alger  et  d’Oran”  in  1956. 

Oil:  About  100,000  tons  per  year  produced  at  Aumale.  Permits  have  been  granted  for  the  explora¬ 

tion  of  231,600  square  miles.  Nearly  $30  million  are  now  being  spent  annually  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  oil  industry  and  large-scale  exploration  of  the  Sahara. 

Electric  55  power  plants  (8  steam  plants,  15  steam  plants  run  by  Diesel  motor,  and  32  hydroelectric 
power:  plants)  which  produced  880  million  kwh  in  1955,  soon  to  be  increased  to  one  billion  kwh. 

Rural  electrification: 

—  1,075  miles  of  high  tension  lines  and  337  power  stations; 

—391  miles  of  low  tension  lines  serving  222  douars; 

—48  Kabyle  villages  electrified  from  1951  to  1954. 

Solar  France  is  in  the  forefront  of  research  on  the  use  of  solar  energy  in  the  chemical  and  metal- 
Energy:  lurgical  industries.  There  is  a  solar  furnace  in  Algiers  and  experiments  are  being  conducted 
in  Figuiez  and  Colomb-Bechar. 

T  ransportation 

—49,710  miles  of  roads  including  10,577  miles  of  highways,  traveled  by  more  than  120,000  cars  half  of 
which  are  commercial  vehicles. 

—2,725  miles  of  railroads,  connected  to  the  Moroccan  and  Tunisian  networks,  with  an  annual  traffic  of 
more  than  500  million  passenger-miles  and  over  800  million  ton-miles 
-21  ports,  8  of  which  have  an  annual  traffic  of  over  200,000  tons;  in  1955,  80%  of  the  total  trafficof 
13,383,000  tons  of  goods  and  908,000  passengers  was  handled  by  Algiers,  Bdne  and  Oran. 

—  104  airports,  4  of  which — Algiers,  Oran,  Bone,  Aoulef — are  international  airports  and  20  are  regional 
commercial  airports.  Algiers-Maison  Blanche  alone  handles  12,000  tons  of  freight  and  70%  of  the 
country’s  total  annual  air  traffic  of  about  400,000  passengers. 

Communications 

—An  underground  cable  links  Oran  to  Algiers,  and  Constantine  to  Philippeville,  with  branch-lines  to 
Rabat  and  Tunis;  8,680  miles  of  overhead  lines  supply  40,920  miles  of  urban  circuits;  6  radiotelephonic 
wave  lenths  connect  Algeria  to  France  and  foreign  countries.  At  present  76,000  persons  have  tele¬ 
phones,  against  33,000  in  1938. 

—Algeria  has  5  radio  broadcasting  stations,  with  programs  in  Arabic,  Kabyle  and  French.  There  were 
277,000  radio  sets  in  1955,  compared  with  118,000  in  1945. 

Modernization  of  Rural  Life  (1956) 

—220  Rural  Improvement  Sectors,  with  124  schools  and  14  vocational  training  centers,  cover  an  area  of 
over  44  million  acres  (against  2  million  acres  in  1946)  and  affect  340,000  families  of  fellahs  and 
stockraisers  (7,100  in  1946). 

—105  Agricultural  Provident  Societies  grant  loans  to  600,000  Algerian  small  farmers. 

—530  equipment,  purchasing  or  food  cooperatives  number  47,500  members. 

—35,000  Moslem  farmers  and  22,000  Europeans  now  have  modern  equipment. 

—The  Improvement  Sectors  and  Provident  Societies  have  increased  total  grain  storage  capacity  to  455,000 
tons,  against  243,000  tons  in  1938.  (See  Agrarian  reforms,  page  5 .) 

PRODUCTION 

Land  Distribution  and  Manpower 

The  objective  of  French  farm  policy  since  1830  has  been  to  increase  the  production  of  food  in  order  to 
to  feed  the  growing  population,  which  explains  the  development  of  areas  of  European  cultivation  on  an  in- 
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tensive  scale.  Out  of  1,200,000  Europeans,  there  are  only  22,037  landowners,  60%  of  whom  own  less  than 
120  acres. 

Some  of  the  best  lands  (for  instance,  the  Mitidja  plain  near  Algiers  and  other  areas  around  Oran  and 
Bone)  were  once  unproductive  regions,  which  have  been  drained,  improved  and  developed  by  European  set¬ 
tlers;  a  total  of  6  million  acres  of  brush,  swamps  and  waste  land  have  thus  been  reclaimed. 

Algeria's  122,000,000  acres  of  useful  land  consist  of: 

—98,500,000  acres  of  grazing  land, 

—13,000,000  acres  of  alfa  grass  and  forests, 

—  10,500,000  acres  of  cultivated  land  (out  of  17  million  acres  of  arable  land). 

Since  the  1930’ s  the  development  of  agricultural  resources  has  been  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  population,  which  has  now  reached  about  200,000  per  year.  As  a  result,  the  immigration  of 
Europeans  to  Algeria  came  to  an  end  around  1935,  and  the  Moslem  rural  population  has  been  steadily  emi¬ 
grating  to  the  Algerian  cities  and  to  France  proper.  (See  Agrarian  reforms,  page  5.) 

Unemployment  in  Algeria  is  most  acute  in  the  rural  areas.  It  affects  about  one  quarter  of  the  active 
rural  population:  650, Q00  seasonal  workers  and  220,000  unemployed,  plus  70,000  unemployed  who  have 
moved  to  the  cities. 

Some  300,000  Algerian  Moslems,  who  have  emigrated  to  France,  send  about  $100  million  annually  to 
their  families  in  the  overpopulated  regions  of  Algeria  such  as  Kabylia. 


Agriculture,  Stock  Raising  and  Natural  Products  (1955) 

—Livestock  (almost  entirely  in  Moslem  hands): 

6,300,000  sheep  and  3,350,000  goats,  for  local  food  consumption  and  the  production  of  wool  (more 
than  6,000  tons);  913,000  head  of  cattle;  595,000  donkeys  and  mules;  221,000  camels;  207,000 
horses;  80,000  hogs. 

—Grain:  about  2,400,000  tons  in  1954  (2,115,000  tons  in  1955),  40%  of  which  are  produced  by  Europeans 
on  26%  of  the  cultivated  land  (soft  wheat,  hard  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye).  Since  1830,  the  total  area 
of  land  planted  in  grain  has  risen  from  1,400,000  to  over  7,000,000  acres,  that  is,  as  much  as  the 
population  itself.  There  are  now  about  2,240,000  acres  of  land  under  intensive  cultivation,  pro¬ 
ducing  approximately  a  ton  per  acre,  and  5,000,000  acres  of  land  cultivated  according  to  traditional 
methods,  with  a  production  of  half  a  ton  per  acre. 

—Wine:  381  million  gallons,  most  of  which  is  exported  and  accounts  for  a  large  percentage  of  Algeria’s 
foreign  trade.  Vineyards  cover  988,000  acres  of  European-owned  land,  which,  if  used  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  would  be  less  profitable  and  substantially  reduce  Algeria’s  exports. 

—Vegetables  (mostly  exported),  and  various  other  crops  such  as  tobacco  and  cotton,  cover  264,300 
acres  largely  owned  by  Europeans. 

—Fruit:  800,000  tons  (340,000  tons  of  citrus  fruit;  225,000  tons  of  olives;  100,000  tons  of  figs;  100,000 
tons  of  dates,  partly  exported);  666,900  acres,  largely  owned  by  Moslems. 

—Natural  Vegetable  Products:  42,000  tons  of  cork;  200,000  tons  of  alfa  grass;  26,000  tons  of  vegetable 
horsehair  ( 1954). 

—Fish:  140  trawlers,  with  a  total  catch  worth  almost  $6  million  a  year. 

Mines 

—Iron:  3,600,000  tons  of  ore  (1955)  for  export,  78%  of  which  is  produced  by  the  Ouenza  Company. 

—Phosphates:  763,000  tons  (1955)  near  Tebessa  and  Setif  (large-scale  production  is  planned  in  the 
Djebel  Onk). 

—Other  minerals:  lead,  zinc,  antimony,  copper,  tungsten. 

—The  Algerian  Mining  Prospection  Bureau,  set  up  on  January  17,  1952,  is  carrying  out  a  program  of  pros- 
pection  and,  since  the  war,  has  concerned  itself  primarily  with  the  Saharan  zone. 

Industrialization 

-Industry  already  accounts  for  30%  of  Algeria’s  annual  income  (120  new  plants  since  1945). 

-The  Bureau  for  Organizing  African  Industrial  Areas  (January  5,  1952)  is  investigating  all  the  possi¬ 
bilities  in  South  Oran,  around  Colomb-Bechar,  the  first  of  a  number  of  industrial  areas.  Many  scien¬ 
tific  research  laboratories  have  been  set  up. 
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600  industrial  concerns,  employing  more  than  50  workers  each,  comprise: 

Metallurgical  (300,000  tons  of  laminated  steel),  electrical  and  machine  tool  industries; 

60  flour-mills,  food  paste  factories  (production  capacity:  30,000  tons),  cracker  factories,  soap  fac¬ 
tories,  oil  mills  and  canneries  (production  capacity:  40,000  tons  of  canned  vegetables  and  fruit 
and  100,000  tons  of  canned  meat  and  fish); 

Chemical  industries  (100,000  tons  of  superphosphates,  17,000  tons  of  paint  and  240,000,000  boxes 
of  matches); 

Glass  and  construction  materials  (400,000  tons  of  cement,  bricks,  etc.); 

Spinning  of  wool  yarn;  papermaking  from  alfa  grass  (13,000  tons); 

45  tobacco  factories  utilizing  one  fourth  of  Algeria’s  tobacco  crop. 

—The  traditional  handicrafts  remain  important  (rugs,  embroidery,  ceramics,  leather  work,  pottery). 


TRADE 

Algeria  forms  a  customs  union  with  Metropolitan  France;  it  exchanges  agricultural  products  (wine, 
citrus  and  other  fruit,  early  vegetables),  mining  products  (iron,  phosphates)  and  handicrafts  for  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  and  foodstuffs. 

1955  Trade  Balance 

Total  trade:  $1,154  million;  11,133,300  tons. 

Imports:  $694  million  (nearly  80%  from  Metropolitan  France); 

Exports:  $460  million  (more  than  70%  to  Metropolitan  France). 

The  deficit  results  from  the  considerable  effort  made  by  Algeria,  with  the  help  of  Metropolitan  France, 
to  equip  and  modernize  the  country,  as  well  as  from  the  rising  standard  of  living  of  the  whole  population. 
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FRENCH  WEST  AFRICA 


Area 

1.8  million  square  miles  (6  times  the  area  of  Texas). 

Capital:  Dakar  (pop.  230,750). 

Strategic 

Location 

Occupying  the  African  bulge  across  the  Atlantic  from  Brazil,  French  West 
Africa  extends  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  heart  of  the  Sahara  desert  in  the  north, 
and  to  the  Chad  (French  Equatorial  Africa)  in  the  east.  Foreign  territories 
such  as  Nigeria,  Togo,  Gold  Coast  and  Liberia  form  enclaves  within  the 
southern  part  of  the  territory. 

Geography 

French  West  Africa  is  composed  of  three  main  belts  of  vegetation,  from  the 
south  to  the  north: 

—the  tropical  forest  zone,  bordered  by  a  wet  lowland  coastal  strip 
and  by  swamps  (southern  parts  of  French  Guinea  and  Ivory 

Coast); 

—the  Sudanian  savanna  zone,  with  rolling  plateaus  (Senegal, 
lower  Sudan  and  Niger,  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  above- 
mentioned  territories); 

—the  Sahelian  or  steppic  zone,  which  gradually  merges  into  the 

Sahara  desert  (Mauritania,  northern  parts  of  Sudan  and 

Niger). 

Two  large  rivers  form  natural  passageways  to  which  the  road  and  railroad  net¬ 
works  are  connected;  the  Senegal  River  (1,054  miles),  navigable  from  Saint- 
Louis  to  Poder;  the  Niger  River  (1,736  miles,  before  it  flows  into  British 
Nigeria),  navigable  from  Kouroussa  to  Bamako  (231  miles),  from  Koulikoro  to 
Ansongo  (868  miles)  and  from  Niamey  to  Gaya  (124  miles). 

Population 

18,749,000  in  1955 (of  whom  82,000  are  not  autochthonous), against  14,575,000 
in  1931.  Extremely  diversified,  the  people  of  French  West  Africa  speak  120 
different  languages  and  comprise  about  27  large  ethnic  groups.  The  majority  of 
the  population  is  colored.  Approximately  one  million  white  nomadic  people  of 
Berber  and  Arab  stock  (Moors  and  Touaregs)  and  about  two  million  Islamized 
people  of  mixed  origin  (Peuls  and  Foulbes)  live  in  the  northern  regions. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Article  80  of  the  French  Constitution  stipulates  that:  “All  subjects  of  the  Overseas  Territories  shall 
be  citizens  with  the  same  status  as  French  nationals  of  Metropolitan  France  or  of  the  Overseas  Terri¬ 
tories."  Freedom  of  religion,  speech,  press  and  assembly  are  guaranteed  as  in  France.  The  democratic 
Labor  Code  of  December  15,  1952  provides  for  labor  union  freedom,  the  right  to  strike,  collective  bargain¬ 
ing,  paid  vacations  and  the  forty-hour  week. 

STATUS 

French  West  Africa  is  a  federation  of  8  Overseas  Territories  or  former  colonies  which,  as  part  of  the 
French  Republic  and  members  of  the  French  Union,  are  represented  in  the  French  Parliament  as  well  as  in 
the  Assembly  of  the  French  Union. 
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Territory 

Capital 

Area 

Population 

Senegal 

Saint-Louis 

80,600  sq.  mi. 

2,224,000 

Mauritania 

Saint-Louis 

415,900sq.  mi. 

615,000 

Sudan 

Bamako 

450,500sq.  mi. 

3,643,000 

French  Guinea 

Conakry 

106,200sq.  mi. 

2,507,000 

Ivory  Coast 

Abidjan 

123,200  sq. mi. 

2,485,000 

Upper  Volta 

Wagadugu 

105,900sq.  mi. 

3,325,000 

Dahomey 

Porto-Novo 

43,800sq.  mi. 

1,615,000 

Niger 

Niamey 

494,500  sq.  mi. 

2,335,000 

POLITICAL  ORGANIZATION 

The  "Loi-cadre"  of  June  23,  1956  has  provided  a  new  framework  for  the  gradual  establishment  of  self- 
government  in  the  Overseas  Territories.  (1) 

Decentralization  of  the  Executive  Power 

The  general  government  of  the  federation,  headed  by  the  High  Commissioner  Governor  General— who 
represents  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic  in  Dakar— will  be  limited  to  a  role  of  coordination  in 
matters  concerning  the  federation  as  a  whole. 

In  each  Territory,  a  new  government  council  will  administer  the  territorial  services  in  conjunction  with 
the  Commissioner  of  the  French  Republic.  The  government  council  will  be  composed  of  African  representa¬ 
tives  and  civil  servants  jointly  appointed  by  the  territorial  assembly  and  the  Governor  of  the  Territory. 
The  eight  Territories  are  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  110  districts  or  “cercles.” 

Popular  Representation  Without  Racial  Discrimination  (2) 

1)  At  the  territorial  level  —  territorial  assemblies,  composed  of  50  members  (25  in  Mauritantia,  60  in 
Sudan)  henceforth  to  be  elected  by  universal  suffrage  and  a  single  college,  vote  the  Territory’s  budget. 
Their  former  deliberative  powers  have  been  increased  in  economic  and  social  matters  and  they  will  have 
the  right  to  legislate  by  regulatory  decisions  in  fields  previously  controlled  by  the  Parliament  of  Metro¬ 
politan  France. 

2)  At  the  federal  level  —  a  grand  council  of  40  members  elected  by  and  among  the  members  of  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  assemblies,  five  for  each  Territory,  plays  a  coordinating  role  in  matters  of  common  interest  to  the 
federation  as  a  whole. 

3)  At  the  Metropolitan  level  —  the  people  at  large  elect  20  Deputies  (all  Africans)  and  20  Senators  to  the 
French  Parliament.  The  territorial  assemblies  elect  27  Counselors  to  the  Assembly  of  the  French  Union. 

4)  In  addition  to  the  traditional  African  councils  of  notables,  municipal  councils,  set  up  in  52  com¬ 
munes,  are  elected  by  direct  popular  vote  in  the  main  cities  and  towns.  Elected  circumscription  councils  in 
the  administrative  centers  will  improve  the  balance  between  the  representatives  of  the  inland  regions  and 
those  of  the  cities. 

1955  BUDGET 

$374  million  (including  both  federal  and  territorial  budgets). 

1955  TRADE  BALANCE 

Imports  —  $384  million  (almost  45%  for  capital  goods  and  raw  materials). 

Exports  —  $304  million  (increase  of  1,447,000  tons  from  1951  to  1955). 


(1)  See  AFRICAN  AFFAIRS  -  No.  14A,  "Political  Evolution  in  the  French  Overseas  Territories,"  August  1956. 

(2)  See  AFRICAN  AFFAIRS  -  No.  12,  “Democracy  in  French  Africa  South  of  the  Sahara:  The  Development  of 
Local  Assemblies,"  February  1955. 
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MODERNIZATION  PLAN 

Since  1947  French  West  Africa  has  been  allotted  a  total  of  $394  million  in  public  funds  from  Metro¬ 
politan  France,  within  the  framework  of  the  Modernization  Plan  for  the  French  Union:  $233  million  in 
subsidies  and  $161  million  in  long-term  loans  at  low  interest  rates.  In  1954-55,  one  third  of  the  subsidies 
went  into  the  modernization  of  the  rural  economy. 


CAPITAL  EQUIPMENT 


Ports 

4  large  ports:  Dakar,  with  a  traffic  of  3,330,000  tons;  Conakry  in  French  Guinea,  a  mining  port  with  a 
traffic  of  1,520,000  tons,  exporting  iron  ore  from  the  Kaloum  peninsula  and  bauxite  from  the  Loos 
Island;  Abidjan  in  the  Ivory  Coast(929, 000  tons);  and  Cotonou  in  Dahomey  (226,000  tons). 

Railroads 

2,490  miles,  connected  with  the  riverways  —  4  networks  link  the  productive  hinterland  with  the  main 
ports  of  the  Atlantic:  the  Dakar-Niger,  the  Conakry-Niger,  the  Abidjan-Niger,  and  the  Benin-Niger. 

Roads 

49,930  miles,  including  more  than  20,000  miles  passable  in  all  weather.  About  870  miles  of  new  roads 
were  built  between  1948  and  1954.  There  are  approximately  44,400  cars  in  French  West  Africa. 

Airports 

112  airports,  including  2  military  airports,  1  first-class  airport  at  Dakar-Yoff  and  13  other  important 
local  airports,  carrying  380,000  passengers  and  13,785  tons  of  merchandise  in  1955  (6,911  tons  in  1952). 

Hydraulics 

The  Office  du  Niger,  a  public  agency  set  up  for  the  development  of  the  Niger  valley,  built  the  Sansand- 
ing  Dam  on  the  middle  Niger  which  has  made  it  possible  to  cultivate  rice  and  cotton  on  100,000  acres 
of  formerly  unproductive  land  in  the  inland  Niger  delta.  A  new  hydraulic  policy  was  launched  in  1949  to 
develop  the  dry  areas  in  Senegal,  Sudan,  Niger  and  Upper  Volta,  with  the  aid  of  F.E.R.D.E.S.  (Rural 
Equipment  Fund  for  Economic  and  Social  Development),  which  irrigated  64,220  acres,  dug  more  than 
600  wells,  etc. 

ECONOMIC  PRODUCTION 


Agriculture 

French  West  Africa’s  main  source  of  wealth:  25,389,000  acres  under  cultivation,  of  which  291,460  acres 
are  owned  by  non- Africans.  Food  crops :  2,329,500  tons  of  millet  and  sorghum;  1,858,000  tons  of  cas¬ 
sava;  2,307,200  tons  of  yams  and  potatoes;  428,000  tons  of  corn;  560,000  tons  of  paddy  in  1954.  Cash 
crops:  794,400  tons  of  peanuts  in  shell;  palm  oil  and  shea  nuts;  102,900  tons  of  bananas;  76,500  tons 
of  coffee;  59,800  tons  of  cocoa;  7,500  tons  of  pineapples:  3,600  tons  of  tobacco;  cotton  fiber,  sisal 
fiber  and  kapok.  Quality  bonuses  for  cash  crops  have  given  the  African  farmer  the  incentive  to  improve 
production. 

Livestock 

Improved  by  cattle  breeding  services,  immunization  centers,  research  laboratories  and  hydraulic  works 
throughout  French  West  Africa.  9,500,000  head  of  cattle,  19.6  million  sheep  and  goats,  548,000  camels. 

Fishing 

Concentrated  on  the  Senegal  and  Mauritania  coast  (87,800  tons  in  1954). 

Forests 

419  million  acres,  of  which  61.7  million  are  accessible.  An  important  plywood  industry  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  near  Abidjan. 

Power 

Nearly  100  million  kwh  in  1955  (60  million  in  1952)  produced  by  27  power  plants.  The  completed 
Grandes  Chutes  hydraulic  works  near  Conakry  have  a  production  capacity  of  40  million  kwh.  As  part  of 
the  Konkoure  project  (potential:  5  billion  kwh),  construction  of  the  Souapiti  Dam  will  make  possible  an 
an  annual  production  of  100,000  tons  of  aluminum,  eventually  to  be  extended  to  250,000  tons. 
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Mining 

French  Guinea  is  rich  in  bauxite,  especially  around  Bok6  and  Kindia,  with  reserves  of  150  million  tons 
near  the  Konkoure  basin;  its  iron  ore  reserves  are  estimated  at  2  billion  tons.  Mauritania  has  iron  ore 
near  Port  Gouraud  (known  reserves:  100  million  tons)  and  copper  at  Akjoujt  (known  reserves:  20  million 
tons).  Senegal  has  extensive  phosphate  deposits.  Other  mineral  resources  are:  manganese  (Sudan, 
Upper  Volta),  diamonds  (Ivory  Coast  and  Guinea),  tin  (Niger). 

1955  production:  318,520  carats  of  diamonds,  650,000  tons  of  iron  ore,  493,000  tons  of  bauxite,  142,450 
tons  of  phosphate,  23,250  tons  of  ilmenite. 

Industry 

The  vegetable  oil  industry  has  been  developed  in  French  West  Africa  by  the  General  company  of 
Tropical  Oil  Products:  112,500  tons  of  peanut  oil  and  10,162  tons  of  palm  oil  in  1955.  Fourteen  rice 
mills  have  been  set  up,  and  food,  cold  storage,  chemical,  machine  and  building  industries  (129,000 
tons  of  cement  in  1955)  have  been  developed. 


SOCIAL  PROGRESS 


Public  Health 

The  fight  against  endemic  diseases,  which  formerly  decimated  entire  populations,  has  been  the  princi¬ 
pal  activity  of  the  health  services  since  1913.  At  present,  action  is  concentrated  on  malaria,  through 

the  intensive  spraying  of  houses,  and  on  sleeping  sickness. 

The  Pasteur  Institute  of  Dakar,  the  most  modern  research  center  on  tropical  diseases  in  French  Africa, 
is  supplemented  by  a  Leprosy  Institute  and  a  Trachoma  Institute  at  Bamako,  and  a  research  center  on 
sleeping  sickness  at  Bobo-Dioulasso. 

Health  Services  comprised  in  1954:  15  hospitals  and  206  medical  centers;  517  infirmaries  and  consulta¬ 
tion  rooms,  including  225  maternity  centers,  75  centers  for  the  treatment  of  sleeping  sickness,  21  leproser- 
ies  treating  165,000  lepers,  and  69  mobile  units.  The  medical  personnel  totaled  6,806,  including  600  phy¬ 
sicians,  4,727  nurses  and  454  midwives.  In  1954,  there  were  169,400  hospitalizations,  8,960,000  vaccina¬ 
tions  and  44,348,400  consultations  (5,470,000  for  sleeping  sickness). 

Education 

13.4  per  cent  of  the  budgets  of  the  Territories  was  earmarked  for  education  in  1955.  Aid  is  also  pro¬ 
vided  by  France  through  F.I.D.E.S. 

In  1955,  285,400  pupils  attended  1,891  public  and  private  schools,  including  1,708  elementary  schools, 
71  secondary  schools,  112  vocational  schools  and  several  research  centers.  The  present  teaching  staff 
totals  8,031  (against  5,573  in  1952). 

Dakar  University,  founded  in  1950,  now  has  362  students.  In  1955,  8,710  full  scholarships  (5,130  in 
1952)  were  granted  for  study  in  French  West  Africa,  and  1,000  for  study  in  the  universities  of  Metropolitan 
France  (including  483  graduate  fellowships). 
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FRENCH  EQUATORIAL  AFRICA 


Area  969,000  square  miles  (more  than  three  and  a  half  times  the  area  of  Texas). 

Location  Stretching  from  Lybia  in  the  north  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  the  south,  French 

Equatorial  Africa  (A.E.F.)  is  bordered  on  the  west  by  French  West  Africa  and 
Nigeria,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  and  the  Belgian  Congo. 
It  is  truly  the  pivot  of  the  African  continent. 

Geography  Three  belts  of  vegetation  succeed  each  other  from  the  south  to  the  north:  un¬ 
healthy  virgin  forests,  savannas,  and  steppelands  or  deserts.  What  remains  of 
the  old  African  tableland  divides  A.E.F.  into: 

—the  Chad-Shari  basin  in  the  north-northeast; 

—the  Ubangi-Middle  Congo  basin  in  the  east; 

—the  Ogowe  basin  (Gabon),  and  the  Niari  (Middle  Congo)  in  the  south. 


Population  Approximately  4,759,415  inhabitants  (including  24,415  Europeans),  against 
3,423,000  in  1936.  The  ethnic  composition  is  extremely  complex.  About  90  per 
cent  of  the  people  are  colored  Africans,  comprising  the  following  principal  ethnic 
groups,  from  the  south  to  the  north: 

—the  Pahouin-Fang  nomadic  group,  the  most  dynamic,  in  Gabon; 

—the  Bantu- speaking,  agricultural  tribes  of  the  south; 

—the  LI bangian-speaking  people,  extremely  diversified  and 
consisting  mostly  of  fishermen; 

—the  Shari-0 uaddaian- speaking  people,  of  mixed  origin; 

—the  Nilo-Chadian  group  of  sedentary  Negro  people,  in  the  Tibesti. 
The  remaining  10  per  cent  is  comprised  chiefly  of  white  nomadic  groups  of  Ham- 
itic  and  Semitic  origin  (Touaregs,  Tedas  and  Islamized  stock-grazing  Peuls), 
north  of  the  fourteenth  parallel. 


HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

The  first  French  traders  appeared  in  Gabon  in  the  16th  century,  and  by  the  18th  century  French 
missionaries  were  landing  on  the  coast.  As  a  result  of  several  voyages  made  by  Savorgnan  de  Brazza  along 
the  Ogowe  and  the  Congo,  a  treaty  was  signed  with  King  Makoko  in  September  1880,  and  the  city  of  Brazza¬ 
ville  was  founded. 

During  World  War  II,  A.E.F.  rallied  to  the  support  of  Free  France  and  served  as  a  natural  route  for  the 
armies  on  their  way  to  the  eastern  Sahara,  Egypt  and  Lybia.  Brazzaville  was  the  site  of  the  African  Confer¬ 
ence  of  January  1944,  which  marked  the  end  of  “colonial  rule”  and  paved  the  way  for  the  democratization 
of  French  Africa  on  the  basis  of  a  program  outlined  by  a  colored  Governor  General,  Felix  Eboue'. 


STATUS 

French  Equatorial  Africa  is  a  federation  of  Overseas  Territories,  or  former  colonies  which,  as  part  of 
the  French  Republic  and  members  of  the  French  Union,  are  represented  in  the  French  Parliament  as  well 
as  in  the  Assembly  of  the  French  Union.  The  four  Territories  that  make  up  A.E.F.  are: 


Gabon 

Middle  Congo 
Ubangi-Shari 
Chad 


Capital 

Libreville 

Pointe-Noire 

Bangui 

Fort-Lamy 


Area 

103,000  sq.  mi. 
132,000  sq.  mi. 
238,000  sq.  mi. 
496,000  sq.  mi. 


P  opuiation 

383,410 

746,193 

1,119,959 

2,519,853 
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Article  80  of  the  French  Constitution  stipulates  that  “All  subjects  of  the  Overseas  Territories  shall  be 
citizens  with  the  same  status  as  French  nationals  of  Metropolitan  France  or  of  the  Overseas  Territories.” 

POLITICAL  ORGANIZATION 

The  “Loi-cadre”  of  June  23,  1956  has  provided  a  new  framework  for  the  gradual  establishment  of  self- 
government  in  the  Overseas  Territories. (1) 

Decentralization  of  the  Executive  Power 

The  four  Territories  of  the  federation  are  divided,  for  administrative  purposes,  into  36  regions  and  140 
districts.  The  general  government  of  the  federation,  headed  by  a  High  Commissioner  Governor  General — 
who  represents  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic  in  Brazzaville — will  be  limited  to  a  role  of  coor¬ 
dination  in  matters  concerning  the  federation  as  a  whole. 

In  each  Territory,  a  new  government  council  will  administer  the  territorial  services  in  conjunction  with 
the  Commissioner  of  the  French  Republic.  The  government  council  will  be  composed  of  African  represent¬ 
atives  and  civil  servants  jointly  appointed  by  the  territorial  assembly  and  the  Governor  of  the  Territory. 

Popular  Representation  Without  Racial  Discrimination  (2) 

1)  At  the  territorial  level  —  territorial  assemblies,  composed  of  40  members  (45  in  the  Chad)  hence¬ 
forth  to  be  elected  by  universal  suffrage  and  a  single  college,  vote  the  budget  of  the  Territory.  Their  former 
powers  have  been  increased  in  economic  and  social  matters,  and  they  will  have  the  right  to  legislate  by 
regulatory  decisions  in  fields  previously  controlled  by  the  Parliament  of  Metropolitan  France. 

2)  At  the  federal  level  —  a  grand  council  of  20  members,  elected  by  and  among  the  members  of  the 
territorial  assemblies,  plays  a  coordinating  role  in  matters  of  common  interest  to  the  Federation  as  a  whole. 

3)  At  the  Metropolitan  level  —  the  people  at  large  elect  7  Deputies  and  8  Senators  to  the  French  Par¬ 
liament.  The  territorial  assemblies  elect  7  Counselors  to  the  Assembly  of  the  French  Union. 

4)  Municipal  councils  —  elected  in  the  main  cities  —  have  been  set  up  since  1954  in  6  “communes  de 
plein  exercice.”  Elected  circumscription  councils  in  the  administrative  centers  will  improve  the  balance 
between  the  representatives  of  the  inland  regions  and  those  of  the  cities. 

BUDGET 

The  federal  and  the  territorial  budgets  total  $70.8  million,  including  $17  million  for  the  extraordinary 
budget  (equipment  and  modernization).  From  1946  to  1955,  Metropolitan  France  contributed  $190  million  in 
public  funds,  of  which  $122.6  million  were  in  subsidies  and  $67.4  million  in  low-interest  long-term  loans. 

SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT 
Public  Health 

The  progress  of  tropical  medicine  and  improvements  in  the  organization  of  the  health  services  have 
greatly  reduced  the  four  most  dangerous  diseases  in  A.  E.F.:  malaria,  tropical  yellow  fever,  amoebic 
dysentery  and  sleeping  sickness.  Over  2,180,000  persons  were  vaccinated  in  1955.  French  Equatorial 
Africa  now  has: 

—1  Pasteur  Institute,  in  Brazzaville  (new  malaria  and  yellow  fever  treatments). 

—74  hospitals  or  medical  centers  and  84  infirmaries,  109  maternity  centers,  and  21  leproseries  treating 
a  total  of  42,000  lepers. 

—15  mobile  units,  which  gave  404,274  injections  against  sleeping  sickness  and  treated  61,876  lepers 
in  1955. 

—10,832  hospital  beds  (there  were  102,646  hospitalized  patients  in  1955,  compared  with  50,000  in 
1939). 

—327  dispensaries  and  consultation  rooms,  mostly  in  rural  areas. 

— a  medical  personnel  of  3,460  (198  doctors,  1,714  nurses,  54  licensed  midwives). 


(1)  See  AFRICAN  AFFAIRS-No.  14A,  “Political  Evolution  in  the  French  Overseas  Territories,”  August  1956. 

(2)  See  AFRICAN  AFFAIRS-No.  12,  “Democracy  in  French  Africa  South  of  the  Sahara:  The  Development  of  Local  As- 
semb  I  ies,”  February  1955. 
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Education 

A  portion  of  the  budget  of  each  territory  is  earmarked  for  schools.  In  1955,  this  portion  reached  17.25% 
in  Gabon  and  19%  in  Middle  Congo. 

Public  and  Private  Schools 

—1,059  elementary  schools,  of  which  there  are  two  types:  the  bush  or  village  school,  and  the  town  or 
regional  school,  which  prepares  pupils  for  the  “certificat  d' etudes”  diploma  and  admission  to  a  se¬ 
condary  school. 

—44  secondary  schools,  including  11  teacher-training  schools. 

—110  vocational  schools,  including: 

a)  5  technical  or  trade  schools,  with  3-year  courses  for  apprentices, 

b)  4  territorial  schools  of  agriculture:  at  Tibiti  (Middle  Congo),  near  a  palm  oil  station;  at  Oyem  (Ga¬ 

bon),  near  a  hevea  station;  at  Grimari  (Ubangi-Shari)  and  M’Bali  (Chad),  near  cotton  stations, 

c)  1  institute  of  administrative  training. 

-Institute  of  Central  African  Studies,  at  Brazzaville,  which  comprises  sections  of  ethnology,  geography, 
zoology,  botany,  geology,  mineralogy. 

—3,467  teachers,  including  3,204  in  the  elementary  schools. 

Enrollment 

—Total  enrollment  was  151,298  in  1955. 

—The  number  of  elementary  school  pupils  rose  from  15,921  in  1945  to  108,788  in  1952  and  to  144,659 
in  1955,  representing  about  22%  of  the  school-age  children  in  A.E.F.  (50%  in  Gabon  and  Middle  Congo, 
and  94%  in  a  densely  populated  area  like  the  Pool). 

-There  were  3,400  scholarship  students  in  A.E.F.  in  1955,  and  150  students,  including  60  postgradu¬ 
ates,  held  scholarships  in  French  universities. 


CAPITAL  EQUIPMENT 


A.E.F.  extends  2,000  miles  inland  from  a  500-mile  coastline.  Great  distances  and  the  dense  forests  of 
the  interior  are  the  chief  obstacles  to  economic  development.  (3/4  of  the  people  live  more  than  600  miles 
from  the  sea.)  In  the  last  several  years,  however,  capital  equipment  has  been  greatly  modernized  with  the 
aid  of  F.I.D.E.S. 

Ports 

Pointe-Noire  (capacity:  1,000,000  tons),  Libreville,  Port  Gentil. 

Railroads 

Congo-Ocean  railway,  from  Pointe-Noire  to  Brazzaville  (320  miles,  92  bridges,  12  tunnels);  1955  traf¬ 
fic:  69.3  million  ton-miles. 

Riverways 

The  Ogowe  (in  Gabon),  navigable  in  all  seasons  from  Port  Gentil  to  N’Djole  (215  miles);  the  Congo- 
Ebangi  system,  navigable  for  375  miles  above  Brazzaville  and  comprising  with  its  tributaries  1,700 
miles  of  navigable  waterways;  the  Shari,  navigable  for  500  miles  from  mid- August  to  early  December. 

Roads 

37,000  miles  (12,000  in  1946);  20,000  miles  passable  in  all  weather. 

Airports 

33,  of  which  the  most  important  is  Maya-Maya,  near  Brazzaville;  1955  traffic:  140,000  passengers  and 
27,000  tons  of  merchandise. 

Communications 

1,712  miles  of  telephone-telegraph  lines  (with  increasing  use  of  wireless  communications)  and  560  miles 
of  submarine  cables.  Brazzaville,  linked  to  Paris  by  radio  telephone,  has  the  most  powerful  transmitter 
in  the  French  Union.  Other  stations:  Fort-Lamy,  Bangui,  Libreville. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Although  still  in  the  initial  stage  of  industrialization,  A.E.F.  has  several  factories  processing  raw 
materials  as  well  as  agricultural  and  wood  products. 

Power 

Annual  consumption  of  electricity:  23,700,000  kwh  (16,180,000  in  1952).  New  power  plants  have  been 
completed  near  Brazzaville  on  the  D’juwe  River  ( 1953)  and  at  Boali,  near  Bangui  (1955).  Theprojected 
Kouilou  hydroelectric  complex  (Middle  Congo)  has  a  potential  of  8  billion  kwh.  Active  exploration  for 
oil  is  under  way,  chiefly  in  Gabon. 

Mining 

Diamonds  (150,000  carats  in  1955,  against  123,000  in  1949),  gold,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  tin  (West  Ubangi). 
The  extraction  of  manganese  ore  at  Franceville  (Gabon)  is  being  studied  with  the  cooperation  of  U.S. 
Steel,  in  view  of  an  annual  production  of  500,000  tons  of  ore. 

Forests 

Total  production  increased  from  510,000  tons  in  1954  to  620,000  tons  (490,000  tons  of  okoume).  The 
biggest  plywood  industry  in  the  world  is  at  Port  Gentil  (Gabon). 

Livestock 

Concentrated  in  the  Chad:  4  million  head  of  cattle  (1,100,000  in  1946),  4.5  million  sheep  and  goats, 
300,000  camels.  Meat  packing:  20,000  tons. 

Agriculture 

Food  staples:  cassava  in  the  south  (1,800,000  tons)  and  millet  (785,000  tons)  in  the  north;  peanuts 
(150,000  tons);  other  oil-yielding  plants  (16,000  tons  of  palm  oil);  corn,  yams,  sweet  potatoes  and  rice 
now  being  developed  in  the  Niari  valley. 

Other  products:  cotton  (35,000  tons  of  cotton  fiber  in  1955,  mainly  in  the  Chad  and  Ubangi-Shari,  where 
it  dominates  the  whole  economy);  coffee,  tobacco,  bananas,  cocoa,  rubber. 


TRADE  BALANCE  (1955) 


Imports 

Value:  $104  million  (84.6  in  1953) 

Volume:  311,000  tons  (293,000  in  1953) 


Exports 

$78  million  (57.4  in  1953) 
756,000  tons  (487,000  in  1953) 
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THE  CAMEROONS 


UNDER  FRENCH  ADMINISTRATION 


Area  166,800  square  miles  (larger  than  the  State  of  California)  Capital:  Yaunde. 

Location  Planked  by  the  British  Cameroons  and  Nigeria  on  the  west,  and  by  French 

Equatorial  Africa  on  the  east,  the  territory  stretches  from  the  end  of  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea  to  the  Chad. 


Geography  The  Cameroons  consist  of  widely  diversified  regions: 

—in  the  south,  125  miles  of  low  coastal  plains,  with  the  equatorial 
forest  belt  extending  up  to  the  Sanaga  River; 

—in  the  center,  the  Adamaua  plateau  (over  4,000  ft.),  a  transitional 
region  between  the  southern  forest  and  the  northern  savanna, 
bordered  by  the  Beneue  valley  to  the  north; 

—in  the  west,  mountains  as  high  as  6,000  ft.,  with  a  cool,  damp  cli¬ 
mate; 

—in  the  north,  the  savanna,  sloping  down  to  the  Chad  basin. 

Population  3,156,127  inhabitants  (14,118  non-autochthones,  concentrated  in  the  southwest). 

Situated  at  the  racial  crossroads  of  Africa,  the  population  is  composed  of  about 
140  different  ethnic  groups,  including:  in  the  south,  the  Bantus,  Christian  for 
the  most  part  and  consisting  mainly  of  farmers  and  traders;  in  the  north,  the 
Kirdi  (750,000)  and  Moslemized  stockbreeders  such  as  the  Foulbes,  conquerors 
of  Hamitic  and  Sudanese  origin  (300,000);  in  the  west,  the  industrious  Bamileke's 
(460,000),  whose  density  reaches  200  or  300  per  sq.  mi.  In  all,  there  are  about 
1,700,000  Christians  (including  nearly  700,000  Catholics),  and  500,000  Moslems. 


HISTORY 

A  former  German  colony,  the  Cameroons  were  divided  between  Great  Britain  and  France  after  World 
War  I  and  subsequently  placed  under  mandates  of  the  League  of  Nations,  mostly  under  French  adminis¬ 
tration. 

During  World  War  II,  the  ties  between  France  and  her  mandate  were  further  strengthened  since  this 
territory  was  the  second  to  join  the  Free  French  Forces.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  the  Cameroons  were  again 
placed  under  international  control.  The  authority  of  the  United  Nations  is  exercised  through  the  Trustee¬ 
ship  Council,  which  makes  periodic  inspections  and  receives  annual  reports  from  the  French  and  British 
administrations. 

STATUS 

Under  Article  4A.  1  of  the  Trusteeship  Agreement,  stating  that  the  region  should  be  administered  “as 
an  integral  part  of  French  Territory,”  and  in  accordance  with  the  French  Constitution  of  1946,  the  Came¬ 
roons  under  French  Administration  form  an  Associated  Territory,  represented,  as  such,  in  the  French  Par¬ 
liament  and  in  the  Assembly  of  the  French  Union. 

POLITICAL  ORGANIZATION 

In  its  “Provisions  Concerning  the  Trust  Territories”  (Article  9),  the  “Loi-cadre”  of  June  23,  1956  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  French  Government  may,  after  consulting  the  territorial  assembly,  introduce  institutional  re¬ 
forms  in  the  Cameroons  under  French  administration,  including  the  creation  of  provincial  assemblies  and 
councils.  (1) 


(l)See  AFRICAN  AFFAIRS  — No.  14A,  “Political  Evolution  in  the  French  Overseas  Territories,"  August  1956. 
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The  present  political  and  administrative  setup  in  the  Cameroons  is  the  following: 

Executive  power,  under  the  trusteeship  system,  is  exercised  by  the  French  High  Commissioner,  as¬ 
sisted  by  a  secretary  general  and  various  administrative  and  technical  departments.  The  “loi-cadre”  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  establishment  of  a  government  council,  giving  the  African  population  a  share  in  the  exercise 
of  executive  power.  Ninety  per  cent  of  administrative  posts  are  already  filled  by  Africans.  The  territory  is 
divided  into  19  regions  and  54  subdivisions. 

Popular  representation  without  racial  discrimination  —  Under  the  “loi-cadre  a  new  territorial  as¬ 
sembly  is  to  be  elected  at  the  end  of  1956  by  direct  popular  vote,  with  secret  ballot  and  a  single  electoral 
college.  This  assembly  will  have  deliberative  powers  and  will  vote  the  budget  of  the  Cameroons.  It  will 
also  participate  in  the  drafting  of  a  new  statute  of  self-government. 

At  the  local  level,  in  addition  to  municipal  councils  now  functioning  in  13  urban  centers,  58  rural  coun¬ 
cils  (12  in  1952)  elected  by  a  single  college  vote  their  own  budget  and  manage  their  own  affairs.  A  genu¬ 
ine  system  of  “chiefdoms”  has  been  developed  in  the  traditional  tribes,  and  the  chiefs  play  a  role  in  the 
local  assemblies  that  varies  according  to  local  conditions. 

At  the  Metropolitan  level,  the  Cameroons  elect  4  Deputies  (by  direct  popular  vote)  and  3  Senators  to  the 
French  Parliament,  as  well  as  5  Counselors  to  the  Assembly  of  the  French  Union. 

1955  BUDGET  -  $32  million. 

1955  TRADE  BALANCE  -  Imports  —  $103.7  million  ($91.7  million  in  1951). 

Exports  —  $  93  million  ($65.1  million  in  1951). 

Foreign  trade  is  open  to  all  nations  without  discrimination. 

MODERNIZATION  PLAN 

From  1947  to  1955,  $162  million  in  public  funds  have  been  appropriated  by  the  French  Parliament  for 
the  economic  and  social  development  of  the  Cameroon:?:  $86  million  in  subsidies  and  $76  million  in  long¬ 
term  loans  at  low-interest  rates. 

CAPITAL  EQUIPMENT 
Ports 

D uala-B onaberi  (120,000  inhabitants)  on  the  Wouri  estuary,  a  natural  outlet  not  only  for  the  Cameroons 
but  also  for  the  Ubangi  and  Chad  Territories  of  French  Equatorial  Africa.  As  a  result  of  the  recent 
construction  of  new  docks,  the  traffic  has  reached  646,384  tons  in  1955.  Smaller  ports:  Kribi,  an 
eventual  outlet  for  northern  Gabon;  Garoua,  on  the  Benue  River,  for  the  northern  Cameroons. 

Airports 

One  main  airfield  at  Duala  and  17  smaller  airports  make  rapid  communications  possible  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  regions  of  the  territory.  1955  traffic:  87,805  passengers  and  67,000  tons  of  goods. 

Railroads 

315  miles,  in  2  sections  starting  on  either  side  of  the  Wouri  estuary,  one  from  Duala  to  Yaunde  (190 
miles),  the  other  from  Bonaberi  to  N’kongzamba.  The  rolling  stock  has  been  completely  renewed  since 
the  war,  with  a  1955  traffic  of  626,554  tons. 

Roads 

12,000  miles  of  which  more  than  5,000  miles  are  passable  in  all  weather.  The  equipment  plan  provides 
for  the  conversion  of  800  miles  of  roads  into  modern  highways.  There  are  about  9,300  trucks  and  com¬ 
mercial  cars.  In  1955  a  6,000-foot  bridge  was  completed  over  the  Wouri  River,  from  Duala  to  Bonaberi, 
improving  communications  between  the  southern  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  country. 

Communications 

91  post  offices  and  33  telecommunication  stations;  1,470  miles  of  telephone-telegraph  lines;  1  sub¬ 
marine  cable  Duala-Cotonou-Dakar;  1  radio  station  at  Duala. 

Hydroelectric  Works 

The  Edea  hydroelectric  complex  on  the  Sanaga  River  was  opened  in  1954.  Its  production  capacity  of 
100  million  kwh  per  year  (to  be  raised  to  1  billion  kwh)  will  be  used  for  the  industrial  development  of 
the  Duala-Edea-Kribi  area. 
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ECONOMIC  PRODUCTION 

Agriculture 

The  economy  of  the  Cameroons  is  still  essentially  agricultural.  Since  1949  the  “Credit  du  Cameroun” 
has  granted  $8,500,000  in  loans  (87%  of  which  to  the  autochthones),  through  cooperatives  ($5,220,000) 
and  “Native  Provident  Societies."  Out  of  71,284,000  acres  of  productive  land,  the  non-autochthonous 
population  occupies  only  247,000  acres  of  conceded  land,  mainly  in  the  southwest. 

Food  crops  cover  2,792,400  acres.  1955  production  (in  tons):  in  the  south,  cassava  (623,920),  corn 
(119,510),  yams,  bananas;  in  the  north,  millet  (352,020),  peanuts,  and  rice,  which  was  recently  intro¬ 
duced. 

Export  crops  cover  about  1,362,000  acres.  1955  production  (in  tons):  cocoa  (55,593),  coffee  (13,918), 
bananas  (76,163),  palm  kernels,  palm  oil.  Rubber  (3,545  tons),  tobacco  and  cotton  are  being  developed, 
the  latter  in  the  north. 

Livestock 

1,250,000  head  of  cattle;  1,500,000  sheep  and  goats  mostly  in  the  north,  since  the  southern  forest 
region  is  infested  with  tse-tse  flies.  The  present  plan  stresses  the  drilling  of  wells  and  the  building  of 
slaughter  houses  equipped  with  cold  storage  rooms.  Laboratories  and  artificial  insemination  or  vaccina¬ 
tion  centers  are  also  being  set  up.  Air  transportation  is  used  for  meat  (1,601  tons)  as  well  as  for  other 
perishable  goods. 

Forests 

About  39,520,000  acres,  of  which  6,175,000  acres  in  the  west  are  exploitable.  The  lumber  industry  has 
greatly  expanded  since  the  war  (3,537,000  cubic  feet  of  lumber  in  1954). 

Mines 

The  Cameroons  have  deposits  of  tin,  now  being  mined  in  the  Mayo  Darle  area  in  the  west  (180  tons), 
rutile  (46  tons)  and  titanium  (4.6  tons). 

Power 

Present  consumption:  more  than  20  million  kwh.  Oil  exploration  at  Logbaba  and  Souellaba. 

Industry 

Concentrated  in  the  region  of  Duala,  industry  is  a  new  branch  of  the  Cameroons'  economy,  which  has 
increased  rapidly  during  the  last  4  years.  A  plant  for  the  electrolysis  of  aluminum  has  just  been  com¬ 
pleted  with  a  productive  capacity  of  6,000  tons  of  refined  aluminum,  to  be  raised  to  45,000  tons.  Main 
production  figures:  15,200  tons  of  vegetable  oil,  4,091  tons  of  cotton  fiber,  10,977  tons  of  meat.  There 
are  38  sawmills,  and  a  number  of  paper  mills,  cigarette  factories  (780  tons  of  cigarettes),  breweries, 
cold  storage  plants,  oil  depots,  engineering  workshops,  building  and  public  works  companies  (20,000 
tons  of  cement).  Production  of  sulphate  of  quinine:  1.5  tons  in  1955. 

SOCIAL  PROGRESS 

In  1955,  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  Cameroons’  budget  was  earmarked  for  education  and  large-scale 
public  health  works  such  as  the  Duala  water  supply  system.  This  was  supplemented  by  30  per  cent  of  the 
funds  allocated  by  F.I.D.E.S.  to  the  Cameroons. 

Public  Health 

-43  hospitals,  243  dispensaries  (against  157  in  1949),  29  leproseries,  and  many  maternity  centers  were 
set  up  by  the  French.  In  addition,  12  hospitals,  71  dispensaries  and  10  leproseries  were  established 
by  the  missionaries. 

—Hospitalization  capacity  is  14,670  (including  private  institutions). 

—There  were  2,644,000  patients  in  1955,  against  1  million  in  1939. 

—7,821,939  consultations  were  given  in  1955,  compared  with  3,515,570  in  1938. 

-24  mobile  health  units  aid  in  the  intensive  campaign  against  social,  epidemic  and  endemic  diseases. 
In  1955,  35,000  persons  were  immunized  against  sleeping  sickness;  435,338  were  vaccinated  against 
smallpox  and  468,434  against  yellow  fever. 

—Medical  personnel  numbers  4,578. 
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Education 

-14.51%  of  the  budget  is  earmarked  for  education. 

—2,297  public  and  private  schools  (5,138  classes),  including  2,201  elementary  schools,  compared  with  6 
in  1920.  A  total  of  1,492  new  classes  were  opened  in  1955. 

—Total  school  enrollment:  254,771  (84%  of  the  school-age  children  in  the  south  and  7%  in  the  north, 
that  is,  an  average  of  40%  for  the  whole  territory). 

—Free  education  is  available  in  the  public  schools.  Moreover,  in  1955  2,724  full  scholarships  were 
granted  to  African  students  for  study  in  the  Cameroons  and  431  for  advanced  studies  in  France  and 
Dakar  (including  183  graduate  fellowships). 

—A  section  of  the  French  Institute  of  Black  Africa  was  opened  in  Duala  in  1945,  and  a  Research  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Cameroons,  a  branch  of  the  French  Office  of  Overseas  Scientific  Research,  was  set  up 
in  1949. 


LABOR 

The  democratic  Labor  Code  of  December  15,  1952  provides  for  freedom  of  labor  organization,  the  right 
to  strike,  collective  bargaining,  paid  vacations,  and  the  forty-hour  week.  There  are  already  some  138  local 
labor  unions  in  the  French  Cameroons. 
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SELF-GOVERNI NG  REPUBLIC  OF  TOGOLAND 


Area  21,500  square  miles  (about  the  size  of  West  Virginia). 

Location  The  Republic  of  Togoland  is  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  124  miles  wide  and  372 

miles  long,  stretching  from  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  to  the  Upper  Volta  (French  West 
Africa),  between  the  Gold  Coast  and  British  Togoland  on  the  west,  and  Dahomey 
(French  West  Africa)  on  the  east. 

Geography  The  territory  is  divided  by  mountains  2,300  to  3,300  feet  high,  oriented  south¬ 
west-northeast,  extending  across  Togoland  from  the  Gold  Coast  to  the  Niger, 
with  a  series  of  plateaus  toward  the  south. 

To  the  north  lies  a  vast  savanna  plain,  in  which  the  Oti,  a  tributary  of  the  Volta 

River,  flows  to  the  southwest.  To  the  east  is  the  valley  of  the  Mono  River  which 

stretches  to  Lake  Togo  and  the  lagoon  coast. 

Population  1,091,154  inhabitants  in  1955  (1,277  non  autochthonous),  compared  with  692,500 
in  1913.  An  increase  of  18  per  cent  was  registered  during  the  last  decade.  The 
population  of  Togoland,  which  is  ethnically  complex,  can  be  divided  into  three 
main  groups: 

—in  the  north,  the  Voltaic  people,  which  represent  a  majority  of  almost  600,000 
inhabitants,  composed  of  7  important  ethnic  groups; 

—in  the  south,  the  Benin  group  (about  400,000  inhabitants),  among  which  are  the 
Ewe  people  which  represent  a  little  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  total  popu¬ 
lation  in  both  parts  of  Togoland  (180,000  in  the  Republic  of  Togoland,  140,000 
in  Togoland  formerly  under  British  administration); 

—intermediary  groups,  which  account  for  a  little  more  than  90,000  inhabitants. 


HISTORY 

A  former  German  colony,  Togoland  was  divided  between  Great  Britain  and  France  after  World  War  I, 
and  subsequently  placed  under  mandates  of  the  League  of  Nations,  for  the  most  part  under  French  ad¬ 
ministration. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II  -  in  which  it  was  involved,  like  French  West  Africa  —  Togoland  was  again 
placed  under  international  control.  The  United  Nations  has  exercised  authority  through  the  Trusteeship 
Council,  making  periodic  inspections  and  receiving  annual  reports  from  the  French  and  British  adminis¬ 
trations. 

POLITICAL  ORGANIZATION 

On  July  4,  1955,  the  Territorial  Assembly  of  Togoland  under  French  administration  unanimously  adopted 
a  motion  requesting  the  French  Government  to  grant  Togoland  the  status  of  a  self-governing  territory  asso¬ 
ciated  with  France  and  thus,  immediately  thereafter,  to  put  an  end  to  the  trusteeship  system. 

A  statute  of  self-government  was  offered  Togoland  by  France  under  Article  8  of  the  "Loi-cadre”  of 
June  23,  1956  (1).  A  draft  statute  of  self-government  was  submitted  to,  and  accepted  by,  the  Territorial 
Assembly  of  Togoland  which,  on  August  14,  1956,  proposed  21  amendments  that  were  accepted  by  France 
without  further  discussion. 

On  August  24,  1956,  Togoland  became  a  self-governing  Republic.  Its  statute  provides  for  the  following 
political  and  administrative  setup: 

Legislative  power  is  exercised  by  the  Togolese  Legislative  Assembly,  which  replaces  the  former  Terri¬ 
torial  Assembly  and  is  elected  for  five  years  by  direct  popular  vote,  with  secret  ballot  and  a  single  electoral 
college.  This  assembly  has  the  power  of  voting  the  territorial  budget  and  initiating  laws. 


(1)  See  AFRICAN  AFFAIRS-No.  14A,  “Political  Evolution  in  the  French  Overseas  Territories,”  August  1956. 
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At  the  regional  level,  the  territory  is  divided  into  fifteen  circumscriptions,  in  which  councils  of  notables 
have  been  replaced  since  1951  by  circumscription  councils,  elected  by  popular  vote  and  endowed  with  ex¬ 
tensive  powers.  At  the  local  level,  there  are  seven  "communes  mixtes”  or  communal  councils  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  urban  centers,  also  elected  by  universal  suffrage. 

Executive  power  is  exercised  by  a  Council  of  Ministers  chosen  by  a  Prime  Minister.  The  latter  is  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Togolese  Assembly,  after  consultation  with  the  High  Commissioner,  then  endorsed  by  the 
Assembly. 

The  High  Commissioner,  who  represents  the  French  Republic,  coordinates  the  administrative  action  of 
the  French  Republic  and  of  the  Togolese  Republic  in  all  technical  or  juridical  matters  of  common  interest. 
Foreign  affairs  and  defense  will  remain  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  central  organs  of  the  French  Union, 
where  Togoland  will  continue  to  be  represented.  At  present,  it  has  one  Deputy  in  the  National  Assembly, 
two  Senators  in  the  Council  of  the  Republic,  and  one  Counselor  in  the  Assembly  of  the  French  Union. 

Finally,  the  people  of  Togoland  have  their  own  citizenship  but  enjoy  throughout  the  French  Republic 
the  rights  and  privileges  guaranteed  to  French  citizens,  although  they  are  not  liable  for  military  service. 

The  new  statute  of  Togoland  was  approved  by  more  than  70%  of  the  votes  cast  in  the  referendum  of 
October  28,  1956.  This  referendum  was  held  by  direct  popular  vote,  with  secret  ballot  and  a  single  elec¬ 
toral  college.  It  gave  the  people  of  French  Togoland  the  choice  between  two  alternatives: 

—continuation  of  the  trusteeship  system,  as  defined  by  the  Trusteeship  Agreement  of  December  13,  1956; 
—adoption  of  the  status  of  self-governing  Republic,  and  free  association  with  the  French  Republic  with¬ 
in  the  federal  framework  of  a  multi-racial  community,  as  established  by  a  decree  taken  in  the  French 
Council  of  Ministers  on  August  24,  1956. 

TOTAL  1955  BUDGET  $12,044,720 
1955  TRADE  BALANCE 

Imports  Exports 

Value:  $17.9  million  ($12  million  in  1953)  $22.2  million  ($15.4  million  in  1953) 

Volume:  66,300  tons  (52,000  tons  in  1953)  53,600  tons  (49,000  tons  in  1953) 

CAPITAL  EQUIPMENT 

From  1946  to  1955,  Metropolitan  France  granted  more  than  $15.2  million  for  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  Togoland:  $8.6  million  in  subsidies  and  $6.6  million  in  long-term  loans  at  low  interest 
rates  (2.2%).  Metropolitan  France  is  financing  75%  of  the  expenditures  for  the  Republic’s  development. 

Port 

Lome',  whose  wharf  is  now  being  expanded. 

Airport 

Lome,  linking  Togoland  to  French  West  and  Equatorial  Africa. 

Railroads 

293  miles,  owned  by  the  territory  and  branching  out  from  Lome  in  three  directions:  to  Blitta,  in  the  north; 
to  the  port  of  Anecho;  and  to  Palime,  on  the  border  of  British  Togoland.  The  railroad  system  is  being 
modernized. 

Roads 

1,700  miles,  including  900  miles  passable  in  all  weather.  A  dozen  bridges  were  either  completed  or 
entirely  built  in  1952. 

Communications 

1,560  miles  of  telegraph  and  810  miles  of  telephone  lines. 

SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

A  total  of  30.4  per  cent  of  the  credits  granted  by  F.I.D.E.S.  to  Togoland  are  earmarked  for  its  social 
development. 

Public  Health 

—  13  hospitals,  the  new'est  at  Lome  Tokoin;  13  maternity  centers;  107  rural  dispensaries;  4  centers  for 
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the  treatment  of  sleeping  sickness;  3  mobile  health  units  combating  malaria,  sleeping  sickness  and 
yellow  fever  in  the  remote  northern  regions,  despite  opposition  from  certain  religious  groups. 

-1,438  hospital  beds;  5,089,596  consultations,  108,932  persons  vaccinated  against  smallpox  and  yellow 
fever  in  1955. 

Education 

—39  per  cent  of  the  school-age  children  are  enrolled  in  the  schools,  as  compared  with  13  per  cent  in 
1947  (50%  in  southern  Togoland  and  13%  in  northern  Togoland  in  1950). 

—In  1955,  63,801  pupils,  including  14,548  girls,  attended  public  and  private  schools:  62,035  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  and  1,766  in  the  technical  and  secondary  schools. 

—There  is  one  teacher  training  center  at  Atakpame,  with  full  scholarship  facilities  for  all  students  and 
courses  for  adults. 

—63  full  scholarships  were  granted  to  Togolanders  for  advanced  studies  in  France  in  1955. 

—Illiteracy  has  been  combated  on  a  large  scale  since  1949.  The  two  main  centers  are  at  Tchepko  and 
Defale. 

-The  Togoland  Research  Institute  in  Lome,  founded  in  1952,  comprises  four  sections:  geophysics,  socio¬ 
logy,  pedology  and  nutrition.  An  annex  of  the  French  Institute  of  Black  Africa  was  established  in  1945. 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

The  economic  development  of  Togoland,  which  has  been  mostly  agricultural,  was  facilitated  by  the 
establishment  in  1947  of  a  Common  Fund  for  “Native  Provident  Societies,”  which  in  turn  finances  autoch¬ 
thonous  cooperatives. 

Agriculture 

1,533,870  acres  are  under  cultivation,  of  which  only  1,400  acres  are  owned  by  the  non-autochthonous 
population.  Agriculture  is  being  developed  chiefly  in  the  east,  in  the  area  of  East  Mono  and  Sokode 
Ogou  Mono. 

Food  crops:  yams  (383,000  tons),  cassava  (372,000  tons),  millet  and  sorghum  (106,800  tons),  corn, 
beans,  rice. 

Cash  crops:  cocoa  (5,725  tons)  and  coffee  (4,325  tons),  accounting  together  for  half  the  total  value 
of  exports;  palm  oil  and  palm  kernels  (8,700  tons);  copra  (4,700  tons);  castor  oil;  shea  nuts;  peanuts; 
cotton  fiber.  An  oil  mill  was  built,  with  funds  granted  by  F.I.D.E.S.,  near  the  palm  groves  of  Tsevie. 

Agricultural  production  is  being  improved  in  quality  by  research  centers  such  as  the  “Research  Institute 
for  Cotton  and  Textiles,”  and  the  “Research  Institute  for  Oil  Products.”  Three  pilot  stations  subsi¬ 
dized  by  F.I.D.E.S.  have  been  set  up  at  Glidji  (lower  Togoland),  Sotouba,  Barkoissi  and  Tove  (with  a 
vocational  center),  to  improve  native  farming  methods.  In  addition,  there  are  17  tree  nurseries,  5  model 
plantations,  a  quinine  station,  and  laboratories  for  combating  plant  diseases. 

Livestock 

117,000  head  of  cattle,  550,000  sheep  and  goats,  mostly  north  of  the  tse-tse  fly  region.  Two  centers 
make  vaccines  and  serums  to  protect  the  livestock  against  disease. 

Fishing 

Fishing  is  very  important  along  the  coast.  391  tons  of  smoked  fish  were  exported  to  the  Gold  Coast  in 
1955. 

Mining 

Phosphates  (81  tons);  deposits  of  iron  ore  (Bassari),  chromite  and  bauxite  have  been  widely  prospected. 

STANDARD  OF  LIVING 

A  recent  survey  of  the  people’s  diet  showed  that  it  varies  between  2,000  and  6,000  calories.  Another 
survey  will  be  conducted  in  the  Kabrd  area  in  1957.  Special  efforts  are  being  made  to  improve  dietary 
standards  through  the  development  of  stock  raising  and  the  introduction  of  new  crops. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  town  planning  and  housing,  especially  since  the  establishment 
of  the  “communes  mixtes,”  which  have  their  own  budget. 

LABOR 


The  democratic  Labor  Code  of  December  15,  1952  provides  for  freedom  of  labor  organization,  the  right 
to  strike,  collective  bargaining,  paid  vacations  and  the  forty-hour  week.  There  are  already  35  labor  unions. 
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FRENCH  SOMALILAND 


Area 

9,000  square  miles  of  arid  land  (about  the  size  of  New  Hampshire). 

Strategic 

Location 

French  Somaliland  is  located  south  of  Eritrea,  east  of  Ethiopia  and  north  of 
British  Somaliland,  and  faces  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Arabian  peninsula.  It 
is  strategically  important: 

—as  one  of  the  natural  outlets  for  Ethiopia  on  the  Red  Sea,  owing  to  the  French- 
built  Djibouti- Addis  Ababa  railroad; 

—as  an  outpost  facing  the  Middle  East,  on  the  Suez  Canal  route; 

—as  a  relay  between  Europe,  South  Africa  and  the  Far  East,  especially  in  view 
of  the  recent  development  of  jet  airlines. 

Geography 

French  Somaliland  has  about  220  miles  of  coast  line,  deeply  indented  to  form 
the  Gulf  of  Tadjoura.  The  coast  is  dry,  bare  and  desolate,  with  sharp  cliffs, 
deep  ravines,  burning  sands  and  thorny  shrubs.  Settlements  are  all  on  the  Gulf 
of  Tadjoura. 

Rainfall  is  infrequent  and  irregular,  except  on  Mount  Dankali,  and  the  climate  is 
torrid:  Djibouti  is  one  of  the  hottest  points  on  the  globe.  The  temperature  varies 
between  77  and  86  degrees  F.  from  October  to  May  when  the  monsoon  blows  from 
the  northeast,  reaches  92  degree's  from  May  to  October,  and  soars  as  high  as  113 
degrees  when  the  sand-laden  Khamsin  blow's  from  the  northwest. 

Population 

About  70,000  Africans,  principally  Moslems,  and  2,400  Europeans,  mostly  French. 
Two  thirds  of  the  Africans  are  nomadic  shepherds;  more  than  half  are  Danahils, 
about  one  third  Somali  Issa,  and  the  rest  immigrants  from  neighboring  countries, 
including  Arabs  from  Yemen. 

HISTORY 

The  treaties  signed  by  France  with  the  autochthones  in  1862,  1884  and  1885  were  supplemented  in 
1897  by  a  treaty  with  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia,  Me'nelik  II. 

STATUS 

French  Somaliland  is  an  Overseas  Territory  which,  as  part  of  the  French  Republic  and  member  of  the 
French  Union,  is  represented  in  the  French  Parliament  as  well  as  in  the  Assembly  of  the  French  Union. 

POLITICAL  ORGANIZATION 

The  Territory  is  administered  under  the  authority  of  a  Governor  who  represents  the  French  Government 
and  resides  in  Djibouti.  It  is  divided  into  3  “cercles,”  headed  by  French  overseas  administrators:  Djibouti, 
Tadjoura  and  Ali  Sabieh-Dikhil. 

The  local  legislative  and  judicial  organization  takes  into  account  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  Moslem  and  deeply  attached  to  its  customs. 

At  the  local  level  -  A  representative  assembly  votes  the  budget;  it  will  have  increased  powers  and  will 
be  elected  by  direct  popular  vote,  in  accordance  with  the  “Loi-cadre”  of  June  23,  1956.  (1) 

At  the  Metropolitan  level  -  the  people  of  French  Somaliland  are  represented  by  1  Deputy  and  1  Senator 
in  the  French  Parliament  and  by  1  counselor  in  the  Assembly  of  the  French  Union.  All  three  are  elected  by 
a  single  college,  and  at  present  two  of  them  are  African. 


(1)  See  AFRICAN  AFFAIRS  -  No.  14A,  ‘‘Political  Evolution  in  the  French  Overseas  Territories,”  August  1956. 
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1954  BUDGET  $5,388,000. 

1954  TRADE  Total  imports  and  exports:  742,000  tons  ($36,935,063) 

Goods  in  direct  transit:  133,600  tons  ($54,890,391). 

French  Somaliland  became  a  free  zone  on  January  1,  1949.  All  goods  are  exempt  from  customs  duties. 

Currency:  The  "Djibouti  franc,"  created  on  March  20,  1949,  and  worth  1.63  Metropolitan  French  francs, 
is  a  freely  convertible  currency,  entirely  covered  by  a  deposit  of  dollars. 

CAPITAL  EQUIPMENT 

Natural  resources  are  very  scarce.  Since  two  thirds  of  the  people  are  nomads,  natural  environment 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  most  of  the  African  natives  of  French  Somaliland  find  it  difficult  to  adjust  to 
modern  ways  of  life.  The  main  source  of  wealth  is  the  French-Ethiopian  railroad,  which  has  made  the 
port  of  Djibouti  a  natural  outlet  for  Ethiopia.  One  third  of  the  people  live  on  the  profits  from  commercial 
transit  between  Ethiopia  and  the  outside  world. 

By  the  end  of  1954,  $16,540,000  in  French  public  funds  had  been  appropriated  for  this  small  territory 
through  the  Investment  Fund  for  Economic  and  Social  Development  (F.I.D.E.S.).  Large  expenditures  had 
been  made,  within  the  framework  of  the  Plan  for  the  Modernization  of  the  French  Union,  to  improve  the 
port  installations  of  Djibouti,  to  develop  city-planning,  electrification  and  water  supply,  and  to  provide 
more  health  and  educational  facilities  for  a  population  which  is  still  primitive  on  the  whole,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  settlements  along  the  Gulf  of  Tadjoura. 

Ports 

Djibouti,  founded  in  1888,  is  a  transit  port  and  the  terminal  of  the  French-Ethiopian  railroad.  Equipped 
with  storehouses  and  cold-storage  plants,  it  handled  870,000  tons  of  traffic  in  1954.  It  is  the  regular 
port  of  call  for  the  ships  of  the  Madagascar  and  Far  Eastern  lines.  In  1954,  5,800  passengers  landed 
or  embarked  at  Djibouti.  Construction  of  a  dry  dock  for  oil  tankers,  at  a  cost  of  $5  to  $8  million,  is  un¬ 
der  consideration. 

Airport 

Djibouti  has  a  first-class  airport,  with  3  runways  equipped  for  20-ton  planes.  It  is  used  by  3  French  air¬ 
lines  ("Transports  Adriens  Intercontinentaux,"  with  weekly  service  between  Djibouti,  Cairo  and  Tana¬ 
narive  —  "Air  Somali"  —  "Air  Djibouti")  and  3  foreign  airlines,  carrying  a  total  of  about  17,000  passen¬ 
gers  annually  (10,000  in  transit)  and  800  tons  of  freight. 

Railroad 

Djibouti  is  linked  with  Addis  Ababa,  capital  of  Ethiopia,  by  a  railroad  490  miles  long,  of  which  60  miles 
are  in  French  Somaliland.  It  was  built  by  France  between  1896  and  1917  on  the  basis  of  an  agreement 
signed  on  March  9,  1894  with  Emperor  Menelik  II.  The  yearly  traffic  increased  from  33,000  tons  in  1920 
to  144,000  tons  in  1939  and,  after  World  War  II,  from  188,000  tons  in  1950  to  300,000  tons  in  1954. 
(Deficit:  $785,000  in  1954.) 

Roads 

1,160  miles,  of  which  430  miles  are  passable  in  all  weather. 

Communications 

Djibouti  communicates  with  Paris,  Addis  Ababa,  Aden  and  Tananarive  by  2  radio-telegraphic  stations. 

Hydraulic  Works 

The  development  of  Lake  Assal,  now  in  the  planning  stage,  will  make  it  possible  to  irrigate  the  few 
arable  areas  in  the  Territory. 


ECONOMIC  PRODUCTION 


Livestock 

—533,000  sheep  and  goats,  and  10,500  head  of  cattle  in  1954.  A  pilot  station  has  been  set  up  at  Am- 
bouli,  near  Djibouti,  to  improve  stock  raising. 

Agriculture 

—The  soil  is  arid  and  unproductive  except  in  a  few  places  where  irrigation  is  possible  because  of  un¬ 
derground  water  beds  (orchards,  date  palms). 

Marine  Products 

—Pishing  is  the  principal  means  of  livelihood  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  (about  500  tons  per  year, 
mostly  pearl-oysters,  rock  lobsters,  sponges,  etc...), 

—Salt  is  the  most  valuable  resource  and  the  principal  export  commodity  of  French  Somaliland:  60,000 
tons  per  year. 

Power 

—2,344,000  kwh  of  electricity  were  produced  by  steam  plants  in  1954,  against  542,000  kwh  in  1938. 

SOCIAL  CONDITIONS 

Since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War,  efforts  to  improve  social  conditions  have  been  chiefly  concen¬ 
trated  on  public  health  and  education. 

Education 

—23  public  and  private  schools  in  1954  (most  of  them  on  the  coast).  School  enrollment  rose  from  200  in 
1945  to  2,103  in  1954  (1,779  in  elementary  schools,  193  in  vocational  schools,  131  in  secondary 
schools,  and  13  practice  teachers). 

Public  Health 

—17  per  cent  of  the  local  budget  was  earmarked  for  public  health  in  1951. 

—Free  medical  care  is  given  to  the  autochthonous  population  in:  1  modern  hospital  at  Djibouti;  9  dis¬ 
pensaries  and  consultation  centers,  with  3  specialized  health  units,  and  a  total  of  630  hospital  beds. 
In  addition,  1  mobile  unit  meets  the  people’s  needs  in  the  remote  areas  of  the  interior. 


—The  number  of  hospitalizations  increased  from  1,888  in  1940  to  4,641  in  1952,  185,014  consultations 
were  given  in  that  year,  for  a  population  of  60,000. 
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MADAGASCAR 


Area 

Madagascar  is  995  miles  long  and  360  miles  wide,  and  has  an  area  of  230,500 
square  miles.  It  is  the  fourth  largest  island  in  the  world,  after  Greenland,  New 
Guinea  and  Borneo. 

Strategic 

Location 

Facing  southeast  Africa  (250  miles  across  the  Mozambique  Channel),  it  is  strat¬ 
egically  located  on  the  sea  lanes  leading  from  Europe  around  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  India  and  Australia.  In  the  north  is  the  important  naval  and  air  base  of 
Diego  Suarez. 

Geography 

An  inland  plateau  of  crystalline  and  volcanic  rock  extends  from  north  to  south 
with  peaks  ranging  up  to  9,450  feet.  Owing  to  the  moderate  altitude  of  the  eroded 
highlands  (2,500  to  4,500  feet),  most  of  the  island  has  a  temperate  climate.  On 
the  western  slopes,  consisting  of  a  series  of  terraces  60  to  120  miles  wide,  the 
climate  is  warm  and  dry.  The  steep  eastern  slopes,  exposed  to  trade  winds  and 
monsoons,  are  bordered  by  a  low,  warm  coastal  strip  less  than  30  miles  wide 
and  dotted  with  lagoons  (Pangalanes).  The  northwest  of  the  island  resembles 
the  eastern  coastal  region,  while  the  south  has  a  Mediterranean  climate. 

Population 

The  population,  which  has  doubled  in  half  acentury,  is  now  estimated  at 4,775,700, 
including  4,685,000  autochthones.  It  comprises  at  least  20  different  ethnic 
groups,  of  which  the  principal  are:  1)  the  Merina  or  Hova  (slightly  more  than  a 
million)  of  Malayan  origin,  the  Betsileo  and  the  Bara,  on  the  high  plateaus; 

2)  the  Tsimiheti,  in  the  north;  3)  the  Betsimisaraha,  in  the  east;  4)  the  Sakalava, 
in  the  west;  5)  the  Antaimoro  and  Antanosy  of  mixed  Arabic  origin  and  the  An- 
tandroy,  in  the  south.  There  are  about  2  million  Christians  of  whom  nearly  half 
are  Catholics. 

HISTORY 

French  settlers  landed  in  Madagascar  in  1529  and  the  first  official  settlements  were  established  in  the 
name  of  the  French  Government  in  1643.  By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  France  had  provided  the 
island  with  an  administrative  system,  ensured  its  security,  and  laid  the  foundations  for  its  social  and 
economic  development. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Article  80  of  the  French  Constitution  stipulates  that:  “All  subjects  of  the  Overseas  Territories  shall 
be  citizens  with  the  same  status  as  French  nationals  of  Metropolitan  France  or  of  the  Overseas  Terri¬ 
tories.”  Freedom  of  religion,  speech,  press  and  assembly  are  guaranteed  as  in  France. 

The  democratic  Labor  Code  of  December  15,  1952  provides  for  the  freedom  of  labor  organization,  the 
right  to  strike,  collective  bargaining,  paid  vacations  and  the  40-hour  week.  There  are  now  34  local  labor 
unions  and  about  30  newspapers  and  magazines  in  Madagascar. 

STATUS 

Formerly  a  colony,  Madagascar  became  an  Overseas  Territory  in  1946.  As  a  part  of  the  French  Republic 
and  a  member  of  the  French  Union,  it  is  represented  in  the  French  Parliament  as  well  as  in  the  Assembly 
of  the  French  Union.  Since  decentralization  was  necessary  in  view  of  Madagascar’s  geographical  and  ethnic 
diversity,  the  island  was  divided  into  five  provinces.  The  capital  is  Tananarive  (pop.  170,500). 
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Province 

Capital 

Area 

Population 

Antananarivo 

Tananarive 

22,970  sq.  mi. 

1,033,000 

Majunga 

Majunga 

58,680  sq.  mi. 

787,900 

Fianarantsoa 

Fianarantsoa 

38,600  sq.  mi. 

1,213,500 

Tamatave 

Tamatave 

33,050  sq.  mi. 

871,800 

Tulear 

Tule'ar 

77,200  sq.  mi. 

869,500 

POLITICAL  ORGANIZATION 

The  “Loi-cadre”  of  June  23,  1956  has  provided  a  new  framework  for  the  gradual  establishment  of  self- 
government  in  the  Overseas  Territories.  (1) 

Decentralization  of  the  Executive  Power 

The  general  government  of  Madagascar  headed  by  the  High  Commissioner  Governor  General— who 
represents  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic  in  Tananarive— will  be  limited  to  a  role  of  coordination 
in  matters  of  common  concern  to  the  five  provinces. 

In  addition  to  the  government  council  to  be  set  up  in  Tananarive,  a  provincial  council  will  be  created 
in  each  province.  Consisting  of  African  representatives  and  civil  servants,  it  will  supervise  the  local 
administration.  The  five  provinces  of  Madagascar  are  further  divided  into  districts,  cantons,,  and  groups  of 
villages  known  as  “fokontany.” 

Popular  Representation  Without  Racial  Discrimination 

1)  At  the  local  level— The  “fokontany”  are  represented  by  elected  notables  who  in  turn  elect  delegates 
to  the  consultative  district  councils.  An  old  rural  institution  that  has  been  renovated,  the  “fokonolona,”  is 
now  administered  by  a  council  and  has  its  own  budget.  Municipal  councils,  to  be  elected  by  universal 
suffrage  and  by  a  single  electoral  college,  have  been  instituted  in  20  of  the  main  cities. 

2)  At  the  territorial  and  regional  levels  —  the  Representative  Assembly  of  Madagascar,  a  coordinating 
body,  is  elected  by  and  among  the  members  of  the  five  provincial  assemblies.  The  latter,  each  consisting 
of  30  members,  to  be  elected  henceforth  by  universal  suffrage  and  by  a  single  electoral  college,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  vote  their  own  budget  and  will  have  broader  powers  in  economic  and  social  matters.  Moreover, 
these  assemblies  will  have  the  right  to  legislate  by  regulatory  decisions  in  fields  formerly  controlled  by 
the  Parliament  of  Metropolitan  France. 

3)  At  the  Metropolitan  level— The  people  at  large  elect  5  Deputies,  by  direct  popular  vote,  and  7  Senators 
to  the  French  Parliament.  The  provincial  assemblies  elect  7  Counselors  to  the  Assembly  of  the  French  Union. 

1955  BUDGET  The  general  budget  of  the  Territory  and  the  provincial  budgets  totaled  approximately 

$75  million. 

1955  TRADE  BALANCE  Imports  Exports 

Value:  $122.37  million (130. 8 in  1951)  $81.53 million(76 in  1951) 

Volume:  452, 148  tons  (385,000  in  1951)  215, 744  tons  (142,000  in  1951) 

MODERNIZATION  PLAN 

Since  1946,  public  investments  appropriated  by  the  French  Parliament  for  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  Madagascar  have  totaled  $337  million:  $230.35  million  in  subsidies  and  $106.84  million  in 
long-term  loans  at  low  interest  rates. 

CAPITAL  EQUIPMENT 

Seaports 

20  ports  or  anchorages  on  the  island’s  4,000-mile  coastline,  including  Tamatave  (traffic,  475,000  tons), 

Majunga  (154,000  tons),  Tulear,  and  the  important  naval  base  of  Diego  Suarez. 

Waterways 

On  the  east  coast,  the  Pangalanes  Canal  is  being  made  navigable  over  a  distance  of  400  miles  in  order 

to  accommodate  barges  of  300-ton  capacity.  Inland,  there  are  about  1,550  miles  of  navigable  rivers,  all 

running  westward:  Betsiboka,  Onilany,  etc. 


(1)  See  AFRICAN  AFFAIRS  —  No.  14A,  “Political  Evolution  in  the  French  Overseas  Territories,”  August  1956. 
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Railroads 

535  miles:  the  Tananarive-Tamatave  trunk  line,  with  branches  to  Antsirabe  and  Moramanga,  and  further 
south,  the  Finarantsoa-Manakara  trunk  line.  Through  modernization,  the  traffic  increased  by  50%  from 
1950  to  1952,  and  now  totals  619,300  tons,  or  more  than  twice  as  much  as  in  1938. 

Roads 

A 

19,700  miles,  of  which  10,400  miles  are  passable  in  all  weather,  are  used  by  about  24,000  cars. 

Airports 

119  airfields.  In  1955,  the  airlines  carried  92,227  passengers  and  6,650  tons  of  freight  throughout  the  is¬ 
land.  There  are  regular  flights  every  week  between  Madagascar  and  France. 

Telecommunications 

733  post  offices  (532  in  the  rural  districts);  8,700  miles  of  telegraph  lines  and  16,400  miles  of  telephone 
lines;  40  wireless  stations;  one  radio  station  at  Tananarive,  with  programs  in  French  and  in  the  native 
Malgache  language,  for  about  17,000  sets. 

Irrigation  and  Hydro-electricity 

Irrigation  projects  under  way  will  make  247,000  acres  suitable  for  rice  cultivation  and  741,000  acres  for 
other  crops,  around  Lake  Alaotra  on  the  Mangoky  River,  and  in  the  plains  of  the  Mahavavy  and  Marovoay. 
(New  hydroelectric  installations  at  Mandraka  and  Tsiazompaniry  were  opened  in  1956. 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Madagascar  has  a  wide  variety  of  mineral  resources  and  offers  great  possibilities  in  the  fields  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  animal  husbandry.  The  modernization  of  native  farm  methods  was  undertaken  in  1950  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Permanent  Commission  of  the  High  Council  of  the  Peasantry.  The  latter  manages  a  Central 
Fund  which  is  financing  "Modernized  Rural  and  Autochthonous  Communities/’  set  up  in  the  administrative 
framework  of  the  "fokonolona.”  Moreover,  a  Soil  Conservation  Bureau  and  a  number  of  experimental  stations 
(seed  selection  or  cattle  breeding)  have  been  set  up.  About  50  per  cent  of  the  aid  from  Metropolitan  France 
is  devoted  to  rural  development. 

Agriculture 

A  very  wide  range  of  products  can  be  grown  in  Madagascar.  Arable  land  totals  3,878,000  acres,  of  which 
3,700,000  are  cultivated. 

Food  crops:  rice  (1,025,000  tons  in  1955),  the  chief  item  in  the  local  diet  —  cassava  (900,000  tons), 
growing  even  in  the  poorest  lateritic  soils;  its  surplus  is  processed  by  local  factories  into  tapioca 
flour,  of  which  Madagascar  is  the  world’s  first-ranking  exporter  —  bananas(200, 000  tons)- corn  (70, 000  tons). 

Cash  crops :  sugar  cane  (588,000  tons);  coffee  (61,600  tons);  peanuts  (23,000  tons);  cloves  (4,000  tons); 
vanilla  (380  tons);  cape  peas;  pepper;  aleurites;  raffia;  castor  oil;  perfume  plants.  Tobacco,  cotton, 
sisal  and  rice  production  are  being  expanded. 

Livestock 

6,200,000  head  of  cattle,  770,000  sheep  and  goats,  230,000  pigs.  Madagascar  exports  canned  meat  as 
well  as  hides  and  skins;  the  meat  canning  industry  was  developed  long  ago. 

Forests 

29,640,000  acres  of  forests,  covering  one  fifth  of  the  island. 

Mines 

Madagascar  is  one  of  the  world’s  largest  producers  of  graphite  (14,680  tons).  It  also  produces  mica 
(650  tons,  54%  of  which  is  exported  to  the  U.S.A.),  industrial  beryl  (287  tons)  and  piezoelectric  quartz 
(13  tons),  and  other  precious  or  semi-precious  stones.  Plans  are  under  way  for  the  development  of  the 
Sakoa  coalfields,  78  miles  east  of  Tulear.  In  addition,  phosphates,  iron,  asbestos,  columbite,  zircon, 
amazonite,  oil  and  uranium  (near  Antsirabe)  are  being  prospected. 


Power 

Production  of  electricity  reached  56,648,000  kwh  in  1955  (37,650,000  kwh  in  1952). 
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Industry 

This  consists  mainly  in  the  processing  of  agricultural  products.  The  island  has  rice  mills  (110,000  tons); 

rum  distilleries  (317,000  gal.  of  pure  alcohol);  sugar,  soap,  oil  and  textile  factories;  canneries;  saw¬ 
mills;  building  and  machine  industries. 

Handicrafts:  lace,  embroidery,  straw  hats,  potteries,  baskets,  silver. 

SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Public  Health 

—Madagascar  has  waged  a  very  successful  campaign  against  tropical  diseases,  especially  malaria, 
w'hich  formerly  accounted  for  30  per  cent  of  the  death  toll,  a  rate  that  fell  to  16%  in  1950. 

—The  Pasteur  Institute  (1900)  prepares  various  vaccines  and  serums. 

—Health  services  comprise:  71  hospitals  and  148  medical  centers;  126  dispensaries  and  consultation 
rooms;  293  maternity  centers;  121  independent  health  units,  including  18  leproseries.  There  are  10,905 
hospital  beds  in  all. 

—9  mobile  health  units  are  combating  malaria,  tuberculosis  and  leprosy. 

—In  1955,  there  were  over  7,600,000  consultations;  143,000  persons  were  treated  against  malaria;  and 
1,150,280  persons  were  vaccinated,  including  446,563  against  smallpox,  which  has  practically  dis¬ 
appeared. 

—Medical  personnel  includes  602  physicians  (465  of  whom  are  Africans),  494  midwives  and  1,485  nurses. 

Education 

—Instruction  in  the  native  Malgache  language  is  provided  at  the  elementary  school  level. 

—The  school  enrollment  at  present  amounts  to  more  than  40%  of  the  school-age  children;  today,  307,054 
pupils,  including  123,284  girls,  attend  2,318  schools,  of  which  921  are  private  (291,615  pupils  in  2,160 
elementary  schools,  2,198  pupils  in  23  vocational  schools,  and  13,023  students  in  132  secondary 
schools).  In  addition,  there  are  3  centers  of  higher  education  with  218  students. 

—In  1955,  184  full  scholarships  were  granted  to  students  for  study  in  France  (including  97  graduate  fellow¬ 
ships). 

—The  Madagascar  Research  Institute  comprises  nine  sections:  pedology,  microbiology,  agrostology, 
botany,  oceanography,  entomology,  hydrology,  ethnography  and  geophysics. 
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REUNION 


Geography 

Situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  east  of  Madagascar. 

Area:  969  square  miles. 

Population 

274,370. 

Capital:  Saint-Denis  (45,000). 

Administration 

Overseas  Department  of  the  French  Republic. 

Appointed  Prefect;  elected  General  Council. 

3  Deputies,  2  Senators  in  the  French  Parliament. 

Economy 

Chief  products  —  sugar,  essential  oils,  rum. 

Trade  —  1955  imports:  $40.8  million; 

1955  exports:  $33.4  million. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean  between  the  Equator  and  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  about  500  miles  east  of 
Madagascar,  Reunion  is  the  largest  island  in  the  Mascarene  Archipelago.  It  is  elliptic  in  shape,  with  a  max¬ 
imum  breadth  of  28  miles  and  a  maximum  length  of  44  miles,  and  covers  a  total  area  of  969  square  miles. 

Topography 

Chains  of  lofty,  jagged  mountains  as  well  as  numerous  lava  formations  are  indicative  of  the  island’s 
volcanic  origin.  Ten  peaks,  one  of  which  is  still  an  active  volcano,  have  an  altitude  of  over  6,500  feet  and 
the  highest— Piton  des  Neiges  (Peak  of  the  Snows)— rises  more  than  10,000  feet.  In  the  center  of  the  island 
are  three  natural  amphitheaters  (Les  Cirques).  The  coast  is  rough  and  constantly  pounded  by  the  ocean. 
Golden  sand  covers  some  of  the  beaches  while  others  are  formed  of  black  lava  pebbles. 

Climate 

The  climate  is  basically  tropical  with  a  hot,  humid  season  from  November  to  April  and  drier,  cooler  weather 
the  rest  of  the  year.  The  temperature  varies  with  the  altitude  but  rarely  exceeds  95°  Fahrenheit  in  the  low¬ 
lands.  Trade  winds  from  the  southeast  and  monsoons  from  the  northeast  bring  heavy  rains  to  Reunion.  The 
island  lies  in  the  path  of  tropical  storms  and  has  been  devastated  by  cyclones  several  times. 

Plants  and  Animals 

Luxuriant  tropical  trees  and  flowers  grow  in  the  coastal  areas.  Rosewood,  ebony  and  ironwood  trees  are 
among  the  many  varieties  found  in  the  thick  forests.  Only  one  type  of  tree,  however,  the  tamarind,  and  various 
arborescent  shrubs  grow  at  altitudes  of  4,500-6,500  feet.  Above  this  level  only  mosses  and  lichens  thrive. 

The  huge  tortoises,  dodos  and  wild  geese,  which  were  once  very  numerous  on  Reunion,  have  disappeared. 

POPULATION 

According  to  the  1954  census,  Reunion  has  a  population  of  274,370,  three  quarters  of  whom  live  on  the 
coastal  plains.  The  capital,  Saint-Denis,  is  the  largest  city,  with  45,000  inhabitants.  Other  important  centers 
are  Saint-Paul  (30,000)  and  Saint-Louis  (28,000).  About  a  fifth  of  the  population  is  of  European  origin,  the 
majority  of  them  descendents  of  French  settlers. 

HISTORY 

Reunion  was  discovered  early  in  the  16th  century  by  a  Portuguese  navigator,  Don  Pedro  de  Mascarenhas, 
whose  name  the  archipelago  bears.  France  took  formal  possession  of  the  island  in  1649,  calling  it  Bourbon. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  French  East  India  Company  in  1664,  large  numbers  of  settlers  began  to  emi- 
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grate  to  Reunion.  The  island  received  its  present  name  in  1793  during  the  French  Revolution.  Taken  by  the 
British  in  1810,  it  was  returned  to  France  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1814. 

ADMINISTRATION 

An  Overseas  Department  of  the  French  Republic  since  1946,  Reunion  is  administered  by  a  Prefect  re¬ 
siding  in  Saint-Denis  who,  like  all  French  Prefects,  is  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  A  General 
Council  is  elected  by  universal  suffrage.  All  services  and  local  governments  function  as  in  France.  Three 
Deputies  and  two  Senators  represent  Reunion  in  the  French  Parliament. 

ECONOMY 

The  economy  of  Reunion  is  primarily  agricultural.  The  rich  mineral  content  of  the  soil— potash,  lime,  iron, 
etc.— makes  the  arable  land  very  fertile.  The  chief  products  are  sugar  cane,  cultivated  since  the  17th  century, 
vanilla  and  plants  used  in  making  perfumes— vetiver,  geranium,  ilang-ilang.  Coffee,  at  one  time  a  major  crop, 
tobacco  and  manioc  are  also  grown;  European  vegetables  thrive  on  the  plateaus.  Winegrowing  is  important 
in  the  areas  known  as  "Les  Cirques"  and  tropical  fruit— bananas,  pineapples,  mangoes— are  abundant. 

A  program  of  reforestation  has  been  launched. 

The  principal  industries  on  Reunion  are  sugar  refining  and  rum  making.  The  island  has  fourteen  refineries 
and  several  distilleries,  as  well  as  plants  for  making  essential  perfume  oils.  A  foundry, two  canneries  and  a 
chocolate  factory  serve  the  secondary  industries. 

TRADE 

1955  imports:  170,982  tons  ($40.8  million); 

1955  exports:  186,625  tons  ($33.4  million).  The  principal  exports  were; 

—sugar  ($28.1  million); 

—essential  oils  ($2.8  million); 

—rum  ($1.2  million). 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  COMMUNICATIONS 

Pointe  des  Galets,  built  in  1882  and  recently  modernized,  is  the  chief  port,  with  a  channel  18  feet  deep 
and  1,440  feet  of  piers.  Saint-Pierre,  on  the  southern  coast,  is  a  fishing  port.  A  railroad,  79  miles  long,  runs 
along  the  coast  from  Saint-Pierre  to  Saint-Benolt.  Air  France  planes  stop  twice  a  week  at  Gillot  airport  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  island  en  route  from  Madagascar  to  Mauritius.  The  best  roads  run  parallel  to  the  coast 
and  across  the  island  from  Saint-Pierre  to  Saint-Benolt.  Radiotelephone  and  telegraph  service  is  readily 
available. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH 

France  maintains  a  general  hospital  in  Saint-Denis,  several  smaller  hospitals  in  the  various  communes 
and  a  maternity  center.  Several  spas  have  been  established  in  the  mountains  near  the  mineral  springs.  Re¬ 
cent  public  health  achievements  include  the  establishment  of  a  tuberculosis  dispensary,  the  purchase  of  a 
mobile  dispensary  and  an  intensification  of  the  war  against  malaria. 

EDUCATION 

School  attendance  is  compulsory  and,  on  the  primary  level,  the  program  is  the  same  as  in  Metropolitan 
France.  Over  45,000  children  attend  4  nursery  schools,  216  free  elementary  schools  and  45  private  schools. 
After  receiving  the  primary  certificate,  approximately  3,000  take  further  studies  in  "continuation  courses," 
which  are  roughly  equivalent  to  a  junior  high  school  program.  About  1,000  boys  and  girls  attend  classes  at 
the  "lycee,”  thus  completing  their  secondary  education,  and,  if  they  choose,  they  may  take  teacher  training 
courses.  Vocational  education  is  available  in  the  main  Apprenticeship  Center  in  Saint-Denis  and  its  branches; 
one  for  boys  in  Saint-Pierre  and  another  for  girls  in  Saint-Louis. 

Higher  education  is  provided  in  the  School  of  Law  in  Saint-Denis,  which  enables  students  to  become  pro¬ 
fessional  lawyers  or  to  acquire  a  general  legal  background.  The  Institute  of  Health  and  Microbiology,  an 
adjunct  of  the  National  Center  for  Scientific  Research,  offers  advanced  training  in  chemistry. 

There  is  a  large  municipal  library  in  Saint-Denis  as  well  as  a  pedagogical  library  for  teachers. 
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THE  COMORO  ISLANDS 


Geography 

Situated  off  the  northwest  coast  of  Madagascar. 

Include  four  main  islands  covering  an  area  of  863  square  miles:  Grande-Comore, 
Anjouan,  Moheli,  Mayotte. 

Population 

165,613. 

Capital:  Dzaudzi. 

Administration 

Overseas  Territory  of  the  French  Republic. 

Appointed  “Administrateur  Superieur”;  elected  General  Council. 

1  Senator  and  1  Deputy  in  the  French  Parliament. 

Economy 

Chief  Products  -  essential  oils,  copra,  sisal,  vanilla. 

Trade  —  1955  imports:  $2.6  million; 

1955  exports:  $2  million. 

GEOGRAPHY 

The  Comoro  Islands  lie  off  the  northwest  coast  of  Madagascar  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  There  are  four  main 
islands  in  the  group,  spread  out  over  an  area  of  863  square  miles:  Grande-Comore,  the  northernmost  and  the 
largest  (543  square  miles),  Anjouan,  Moheli,  the  smallest,  and  Mayotte,  the  southernmost,  124  miles  south 
of  Grande-Comore  and  193  miles  from  Madagascar. 

Topography  and  Climate 

The  islands  are  of  volcanic  origin  and  the  terrain  is  very  mountainous.  The  highest  peak  in  the  archi¬ 
pelago,  Karthala  (8,200  ft.)  on  Grande-Comore,  is  still  an  active  volcano.  Of  the  four  islands,  Grande-Comore 
is  the  one  on  which  the  volcanic  rocks  have  undergone  the  least  decomposition.  Both  Anjouan  and  Mayotte 
are  encircled  by  coral  reefs.  Moheli  is  very  wooded  with  excellent  pasture  land. 

Since  the  Comoros  are  midway  between  the  Equator  and  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  the  climate  is  mainly 
tropical  with  a  dry,  temperate  season  between  May  and  October  and  hot,  humid  weather  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Because  of  the  mountains,  however,  there  are  marked  variations  depending  upon  the  altitude  and  the  direction 
of  the  winds.  Rainfall  is  abundant. 

Plants  and  Animals 

The  rich  volcanic  soil  has  encouraged  the  growth  of  many  varieties  of  plants  and  trees:  coconut  trees, 
fruit  trees,  the  ilang-ilang  (its  flowers  are  used  in  the  making  of  perfume),  mahogany  trees  and  the  “takama- 
ka”  (used  in  cabinet-making);  plants  used  for  food,  such  as  cassava  and  manioc. 

There  are  few  animals  other  than  the  domestic  ones  (sheep,  poultry,  goats,  cattle). 

POPULATION 

According  to  the  1951  census  there  are  165,613  inhabitants  on  the  Comoro  Islands,  less  than  a  thousand 
of  whom  are  non-autochthonous.  Grande-Comore  and  Anjouan  are  the  most  densely  populated.  The  Territory’s 
largest  city  is  Moroni  on  Grande-Comore. 

The  people  are  a  mixture  of  various  racial  strains.  Their  ancestors  came  mainly  from  Africa,  Melanesia, 
Malaya,  the  Middle  East  and  Madagascar,  as  well  as  from  Europe.  Even  today,  in  various  parts  of  the  islands, 
psnpr.iallv  on  Mayotte,  the  tongue  spoken  is  almost  pure  Malagasy,  the  language  of  Madagascar. 
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HISTORY 

The  first  Europeans  to  reach  the  Comoros,  about  1503,  were  the  Portuguese,  survivors  of  Vasco  da  Gama’ s 
expedition  to  the  Indies.  Fifteen  years  later  the  islands  were  discovered  by  French  navigators,  the  Parmen- 
tier  brothers.  They  found  the  islands  under  the  control  of  the  Arabs,  who  had  migrated  there  as  early  as  the 
10th  century  and  had  intermarried  with  the  indigenous  population.  From  the  17th  century  on,  however,  there 
were  bitter  insular  and  interinsular  struggles  for  power  among  the  various  Sultans.  These,  coupled  with  the 
invasions  from  Madagascar  by  the  warlike  Betsimisaraka  and  the  Sakalava  tribes,  decimated  the  population 
and  prevented  the  development  of  the  islands.  In  1841  France  sent  a  naval  officer  to  Mayotte  to  investigate 
its  strategic  value  and  negotiated  a  treaty  settling  the  interinsular  rivalry.  France  took  possession  of  Ma¬ 
yotte  in  1843  and  the  other  islands,  placed  under  French  protection  by  the  Treaty  of  1886,  became  colonies 
in  1912.  Two  years  later  the  entire  archipelago  was  made  a  dependency  of  Madagascar. 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  Comoro  Islands  received  the  status  of  an  Overseas  Territory  of  the  French  Republic  in  1946.  The 
chief  administrative  officer,  the  “  Administrates  Superieur,”  who  resides  in  Dzaudzi,  the  capital,  on  Mayotte, 
has  the  prerogatives  of  a  Governor  but  is  under  the  authority  of  the  High  Commissioner  of  the  Republic  in 
Madagascar.  Each  island  forms  a  subdivision  of  the  Territory  and  has  its  own  French  Overseas  Administrator. 
A  General  Council  elected  by  the  inhabitants  assists  in  the  administration  of  the  Territory  and  has  delibera¬ 
tive  powers  in  financial  matters.  The  Territory  is  represented  in  the  French  Parliament  by  one  Deputy  and 
one  Senator. 

ECONOMY 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  develop  the  economy  of  the  islands,  which  is  primarily  agricultural.  In  view  of 
the  great  importance  of  the  coconut  palm— the  coconut  is  not  only  a  source  of  food  but  is  also  used  to  make 
oil  and  has  many  secondary  uses— additional  trees  have  been  planted.  Methods  of  cultivation  of  existing 
crops,  such  as  cloves,  vanilla  and  coffee  are  being  improved  and  new  ones,  particularly  pepper,  have  been 
introduced. 

Plants  that  can  be  used  in  making  perfume  are  being  grown  on  a  wider  scale  than  heretofore:  more  ilang- 
ilangs  have  been  planted,  a  new  type  of  rosebush  has  been  brought  in  and  large  plantations  of  lemon  grass 
and  ambrette  have  been  established. 

Staple  crops  (rice,  sugar  cane,  cassava)  as  well  as  various  types  of  fruit  (avocado,  papaya,  breadfruit, 
pineapple)  are  also  grown. 

Programs  of  reforestation  and  forest  conservation  have  been  launched. 

The  largest  single  industrial  enterprise  is  a  sawmill.  The  most  important  other  industry  is  the  making  of 
essential  oils  for  perfume.  In  addition,  there  are  a  sugar  refinery,  a  soap  factory  and  an  oil  mill.  Native  arti¬ 
sans  engage  in  woodworking  and  make  leather  products. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

The  chief  exports  are  essential  oils,  copra,  sisal  and  vanilla. 

1955  exports :  5  thousand  tons  ($2  million); 

1955  imports:  13  thousand  tons  ($2.6  million). 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  COMMUNICATIONS 

Although  there  are  good  roads  on  each  island,  there  is  little  automobile  traffic  except  on  Grande-Comore. 
Each  island  has  an  airfield  and  flights  to  Madagascar  are  regularly  scheduled.  Port  facilities  are  being  im¬ 
proved.  A  short-wave  radio  station  on  each  island  links  it  to  the  other  islands  and  Madagascar. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Medical  care  is  provided  in  three  main  hospitals,  four  auxiliary  hospitals,  fifteen  dispensaries,  two  ma¬ 
ternity  and  child  care  centers  and  two  leprosariums.  They  are  staffed  by  many  Comoro  Islanders  as  well  as 
Europeans.  Considerable  success  has  been  achieved  in  combatting  tropical  diseases,  especially  malaria. 
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EDUCATION 

Elementary  education  is  provided  for  2,300  children  in  thirty-two  public  schools.  Many  of  the  teachers 
are  Comoro  Islanders  or  Malagasy,  and  French  is  the  language  of  the  classroom.  There  is  also  one  private 
Catholic  school.  Arts  and  crafts  programs  have  an  important  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the  school. 

Most  children  attend  Koranic  schools  before  they  go  to  public  school  but  the  Administration,  at  the  request 
of  the  General  Council,  has  arranged  for  religious  education  to  be  given  in  the  public  schools.  There  are 
more  women  teachers  than  heretofore  since  girls  brought  up  in  the  Moslem  tradition  cannot  attend  schools  run 
by  men. 

The  best  pupils  are  selected  by  contest  each  year  to  attend  continuation  courses  identical  with  those 
given  in  Metropolitan  France.  Those  who  pass  an  examination  after  they  complete  this  program  are  eligible 
to  continue  their  education  in  teacher  training  schools  in  Madagascar  and,  after  two  years  of  study,  can  then 
return  to  the  Comoros  as  teachers.  A  number  of  students  receive  scholarships  for  study  in  various  specia¬ 
lized  schools  in  Madagascar,  including  the  Medical  School.  Vocational  training  courses  are  also  available 
on  the  Comoros. 
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FRENCH  SOUTHERN  AND  ANTARCTIC  LANDS 

The  “Terres  Australes  et  Antarctiques  Frangaises"  (French  Southern  and  Antarctic  Lands),  situated  at 
the  southern  crossroads  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  have  gained  importance  in  recent  years  because  of  their  scien¬ 
tific  and  strategic  significance.  Formerly  a  dependency  of  Madagascar,  they  were  elevated  in  1955  to  the 
status  of  an  Overseas  Territory.  In  preparation  for  the  coming  International  Geophysical  Year,  France  has 
sent  expeditions  to  Antarctica,  under  the  direction  of  one  of  her  most  eminent  explorers,  Paul-Emile  Victor. 

This  Overseas  Territory  comprises:  1)  three  volcanic  island  groups:  Amsterdam  and  Saint  Paul,  Ker¬ 
guelen,  and  the  Crozet  Islands,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean;  2)  Ade'lie  Land,  on  the  Antarctic 
mainland  south  of  Australia.  The  territory  has  no  permanent  population. 

HISTORY 

Explorers  of  the  16th  and  18th  centuries,  sailing  in  search  of  a  vast  southern  continent  mentioned  even 
in  ancient  Greek  literature,  discovered  the  “Terres  Australes."  In  1522  members  of  Magellan’s  expedition, 
returning  to  Europe  from  their  trip  around  the  world,  were  the  first  to  sight  Amsterdam.  Saint  Paul  was 
probably  named  by  a  Portuguese  mariner  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  Two  hundred  years  later,  a  Dutch 
navigator  landed  on  the  islands  and  in  1843  a  French  fishing  settlement  was  established  on  Saint  Paul. 
A  French  astronomical  expedition  used  Saint  Paul  as  a  base  in  1874  and  the  French  Governor  of  Reunion 
Island  formally  took  possession  in  1893. 

Kerguelen- In  1734  a  Breton,  Kerguelen,  w'as  the  first  to  discover  the  archipelago  named  in  his  honor.  He 
led  other  expeditions  there  between  1772  and  1774  and  took  possession  of  his  discoveries  in  the  name  of 
Louis  XV.  Captain  Cook  landed  on  the  islands  in  1776  during  his  third  trip  around  the  world.  In  the  19th  and 
20th  centuries  seal  hunters  put  in  at  Kerguelen  and  French,  German  and  Australian  scientific  missions 
visited  the  islands. 

The  Crozet  Islands  were  discovered  in  1772  by  a  Frenchman,  Marion,  who  also  had  set  out  in  search  of 
the  southern  continent.  He  named  the  main  island  “lie  de  la  Possession"  and  his  second  in  command,  Cro¬ 
zet,  planted  the  French  flag  on  its  soil. 

Adelie  Land  was  discovered  in  1838  by  the  Frenchman  Dumont  d’Urville,  who  named  it  after  his  wife. 
No  one  ventured  there  again  until  1911  when  an  important  Australian  scientific  mission  set  out  for  that  area. 

ADMINISTRATION 

A  decree  of  1924  placed  the  islands  and  Adelie  Land  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Government  of  Mada¬ 
gascar.  This  arrangement  was  superseded  on  August  6,  1955  by  a  new  law  which  granted  administrative  and 
financial  autonomy  to  the  three  archipelagos  and  French  Antarctica  and  made  them  an  Overseas  Territory 
of  the  French  Republic.  The  chief  administrative  officer  is  assisted  by  a  consultative  council  composed  of 
representatives  from  the  fields  of  scientific  research,  defense  and  civil  aviation.  This  council,  which  elects 
its  own  chairman  and  secretary,  must  be  consulted  about  budgetary  proposals  concerning  the  Territory;  it 
is  informed  and  consulted  with  regard  to  new  scientific  expeditions  to  the  area;  and  it  must  examine  and 
investigate  all  requests  for  concessions  and  exploitation.  The  opinions  of  the  council  are  submitted  to  the 
Minister  for  France  Overseas.  At  present  the  administrative  headquarters  of  the  Territory  are  in  Paris,  but 
after  the  proper  facilities  have  been  constructed,  they  will  be  transferred  to  Port-aux-Frangais,  on  the  lar¬ 
gest  of  the  islands  in  the  Kerguelen  group. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  FEATURES 

The  islands  of  Saint  Paul  and  Amsterdam  are  located  in  the  Southern  Indian  Ocean  on  the  route  between 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Australia,  about  1,550  miles  east  of  Madagascar.  Amsterdam,  the  larger(20 
square  miles  in  area),  is  about  50  miles  north  of  Saint  Paul  (3  square  miles).  Penguins  are  the  principal  form 
of  animal  life  on  the  islands  but  many  wild  cattle  are  found  on  Amsterdam.  Crayfish  abound  in  the  surround- 
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in  g  waters  and  in  1928  a  company  was  established  to  exploit  this  resource.  Since  the  end  of  World  War  II 
renewed  efforts  have  been  made  to  develop  a  fishing  industry  in  Amsterdam  as  well  as  to  explore  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  stock  raising. 

The  Kerguelen  Archipelago,  consisting  of  about  300  islands,  is  south  of  Saint  Paul,  approximately  3,300 
miles  southeast  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  3,000  miles  southwest  of  Australia.  Once  covered  by  the 
sea,  the  archipelago  is  set  on  a  vast  submarine  plateau  and  is  very  mountainous.  The  climate  is  rather  hu¬ 
mid’ and  snow  falls  at  all  seasons.  The  numerous  lakes,  rivers  and  waterfalls  offer  considerable  hydroelec¬ 
tric  potentialities.  There  are  many  species  of  rare  plants,  some  of  which  are  found  nowhere  else;  the  most 
unusual  is  a  variety  of  cabbage.  Animal  life  is  varied;  the  elephant  seal  is  the  most  common  but  there  are 
also  rabbits,  ponies,  reindeer,  pigs,  ducks  and  pigeons. 

The  development  of  the  Kerguelen  Archipelago  is  already  under  way.  A  well  equipped  base  camp  with 
all  modern  conveniences  was  set  up  in  1951.  A  large  international  airport  near  Port-aux*Frangais,  the  future 
capital  of  the  Territory,  has  been  planned  and,  once  in  operation,  will  shorten  the  route  between  Africa  and 
southern  Australia  by  1,200  miles.  An  economical  source  for  the  light  and  power  necessary  to  operate  the 
base  is  available  from  a  nearby  waterfall.  Prospecting  for  mineral  resources  will  also  play  an  important 
part  in  the  development  of  the  islands.  At  the  present  time  there  are  two  civil  servants  and  fifty  military 
and  civilian  technicians  on  Amsterdam  and  the  Kerguelen  islands. 

The  Crozet  Archipelago  is  about  1,100  miles  west  of  the  Kerguelens  and  consists  of  two  groups  of  is¬ 
lands:  the  “lies  Froides  de  Marion”  (Cold  Islands  of  Marion)  and  the  “Douze  Apotres”  (Twelve  Apostles). 
Their  geographical  characteristics  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Kerguelen  group. 

Adelie  Land  has  one  of  the  largest  glaciers  in  the  world.  The  entire  area  is  covered  with  ice  and  snow 
and  is  considered  the  windiest  spot  in  the  world.  Penguins  and  whales  are  the  sole  forms  of  animal  life. 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  TERRITORY 

The  fact  that  the  French  Government  has  granted  administrative  and  financial  autonomy  to  the  French 
Southern  and  Antarctic  Lands  is  proof  that  France  attaches  great  importance  to  this  distant  area.  Scientific 
expeditions  have  shown  that  the  islands  are  not  always  icebound  and  that  man  can  live  on  them.  Food  is 
no  problem  because  vegetables  can  be  grown  and  cattle  raised  on  many  of  the  islands;  the  local  waters  have 
an  abundant  supply  of  edible  fish.  Modern  telecommunications  link  the  region  to  Australia  and  Africa. 

Moreover,  recent  events  have  shown  that  this  area  is  of  vital  significance  from  a  strategic  point  of  view. 
When  the  Suez  Canal  was  closed  during  two  World  Wars,  the  lanes  across  the  Indian  Ocean  were  put  into 
service  and  since  the  Kerguelens  lie  about  midway  on  the  great  circle  which  connects  South  Africa  with 
southeast  Australia,  they  were  utilized  as  bases  for  the  destroyers  which  kept  watch  over  Allied  shipping. 
Military  strategists  are  aware  that  the  proposed  international  airport  will  be  a  valuable  base  in  case  of 
future  war.  In  addition,  many  commercial  airlines  have  planned  routes  across  the  Poles  and  planes  connect¬ 
ing  South  America  with  Australia  will  be  able  to  use  this  airport. 

France  has  sent  several  expeditions  to  the  Antarctic  in  recent  years  and  a  new  one,  under  the  dire  ction 
of  the  great  explorer,  Paul-Emile  Victor,  left  for  Adelie  Land  at  the  end  of  1955  to  setup  the  facilities 
necessary  for  the  scientific  research  which  will  be  carried  on  during  the  1957-1958  International  Geophysi¬ 
cal  Year.  In  1957  another  expedition  will  be  sent  to  install  the  delicate  scientific  instruments. 

Thus  France’s  newest  Overseas  Territory  has  gained  prominence  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  modern 
science  to  learn  more  about  the  history  of  the  world,  to  analyze  the  oceans  and  the  winds,  and  to  discover 
hidden  mineral  resources.  Other  important  factors  in  its  development  are  the  desire  on  the  part  of  military 
and  civil  aviation  to  find  new  air  routes  across  the  globe  and  the  strategic  importance  of  the  southern  hem¬ 
isphere  in  time  of  war.  No  longer  isolated  and  remote,  thanks  to  modern  communications  and  transportation, 
this  region  holds  promise  for  the  future. 
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SAINT  PIERRE  AND  MIQUELON 


Geography 

Situated  in  the  North  Atlantic,  about  15  miles  south  of  Newfoundland. 

Includes  two  main  islands:  Saint  Pierre  and  Miquelon  and  numerous  small  islands. 
Area:  93  square  miles. 

Population 

4,606. 

Capital:  Saint  Pierre  (3,400). 

Government 

Overseas  Territory  of  the  French  Republic. 

French  Overseas  Administrator,  elected  General  Council. 

1  Deputy  and  1  Senator  in  the  French  Parliament. 

Economy 

Chief  products :  cod,  fox  furs. 

GEOGRAPHY 

The  archipelago  of  Saint  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  located  about  15  miles  south  of  Newfoundland  between 
46°  and  47°  north  latitude  and  at  approximately  56°  west  longitude,  is  93  square  miles  in  area  and  about  31 
miles  long  from  north  to  south.  It  is  made  up  of  two  main  islands:  Saint  Pierre,  the  smaller,  and  Miquelon, 
consisting  of  Grande-Mi quelon  and  Petite-Mi quelon  or  Langlade,  linked  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  small  island  dependencies,  the  most  populous  of  which  is  the  Ile-aux-Marins. 

Topography 

Saint  Pierre  and  the  neighboring  small  islands  are  of  volcanic  origin.  Langlade,  originally  mountainous, 
too,  has  since  been  worn  almost  flat  by  the  processes  of  erosion.  The  entire  archipelago  bears  the  mark  of 
glacial  action.  The  coastline  of  the  islands  is  rocky  and  picturesque  and  there  are  numerous  small  rivers 
and  green  valleys,  especially  on  Langlade. 

Climate 

As  a  result  of  the  moderating  influence  of  the  surrounding  waters,  the  islands  are  warmer  than  might  be 
expected  in  view  of  their  northern  latitude.  The  temperature  ranges  from  between  15°  and  40°  Fahrenheit  in 
January  and  February  to  between  50°  and  68°  in  the  summer.  The  meeting  of  the  cold  Baffin  current  and  the 
warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  nearby  makes  considerable  amounts  of  rain,  snow  and  fog  inevitable. 

PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS 

Although  erosion  has  destroyed  most  of  the  former  dense  forests,  they  are  still  fairly  thick  on  the  slopes 
of  the  mountains  and  along  the  coastal  cliffs  of  Langlade.  Various  species  of  pines,  firs  and  spruces  are  the 
most  common  trees.  A  striking  feature  of  the  island  is  the  remnants  of  dwarf  forests,  formed  mainly  of  stunted 
pines  and  firs,  three  to  nine  feet  high,  which  are  very  broad  and  grow  quite  close  together.  There  are  also 
other  dwarfed  trees,  such  as  willows  and  elms.  Yellow  pond  lilies,  tiny  larches  and  birches,  forage  plants 
and  bulrushes  are  found  in  the  peat  bogs,  marshes  and  ponds. 

There  is  little  animal  life  except  for  foxes,  hares  and  migratory  birds,  such  as  sea  pigeons,  petrels,  arc¬ 
tic  ducks,  barnacle  geese  and  plovers.  Ptarmigans,  rusty  blackbirds,  crows  and  buzzards  are  native  to  the 
islands.  The  rivers  abound  in  trout,  salmon,  eels  and  smelts. 

POPULATION 

According  to  the  1951  census,  the  population  is  4,606,  about  4,000  of  whom  live  on  Saint  Pierre.  The 
capital  city,  also  called  Saint  Pierre,  has  3,400  inhabitants.  The  people  are  descended  mainly  from  Norman, 
Breton  and  Basque  stock  and  some  families  have  lived  there  for  several  generations. 
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HISTORY 

The  first  known  persons  to  land  on  these  islands  were  fishermen.  They  came  from  Scandinavia  in  the 
11th  century,  the  Basque  country  in  the  14th  century  and  from  Normandy  and  Brittany  two  centuries  later. 
Jacques  Cartier  named  the  islands  Saint  Pierre  in  1536.  The  first  permanent  French  fishing  settlement 
dates  from  1604.  The  British  and  the  French  have  alternately  ruled  the  islands.  Originally  part  of  New¬ 
foundland,  they  became  British  possessions  in  1713  but,  after  changing  hands  many  times,  they  were  re¬ 
turned  to  France  in  1816  and  have  remained  in  French  hands  ever  since. 

GOVERNMENT 

Saint  Pierre  and  Miquelon  constitute  an  Overseas  Territory  of  the  French  Republic.  Their  inhabitants  are 
French  citizens.  The  islands  are  administered  by  a  French  Overseas  Administrator,  who  is  responsible  to 
the  Minister  of  France  Overseas  and  has  the  prerogatives  of  a  governor.  A  General  Council  is  elected  by 
universal  suffrage.  Two  municipal  councils  function  as  in  France.  One  Deputy  and  one  Senator  represent 
Saint  Pierre  and  Miquelon  in  the  French  Parliament. 

ECONOMY 

The  basis  of  the  economy  of  Saint  Pierre  and  Miquelon  is  the  fishing  industry.  Prior  to  1952  it  had 
not  been  very  profitable  but  new  developments  have  revitalized  it  and  benefited  the  entire  economy  of  the 
Territory.  In  1949  the  board  of  the  Government-sponsored  Modernization  and  Equipment  Plan  for  France 
Overseas  put  into  effect  a  program  for  the  development  of  the  frozen  fish  industry.  The  refrigeration  plant 
has  been  renovated  and  modernized  and  a  corporation  has  been  set  up  to  manage  the  industry.  It  super¬ 
vises  the  preparation  and  packing  of  the  fish  and  of  its  by-product,  fish  flour,  and  manufactures  ice.  Most 
of  the  frozen  fish  is  cod,  but  haddock,  gray  sole  and  mullet  are  also  processed. 

This  newly  developed  frozen  fish  industry  is  of  prime  importance  to  the  Territory  because  it  increases 
the  islands’  income,  provides  new  opportunities  for  employment,  adds  to  the  income  of  individual  fishermen 
and  is  beneficial  to  local  commerce.  The  port  of  Saint  Pierre  has  become  very  busy  as  a  result  of  the  up¬ 
surge  in  the  fishing  industry. 

Agricultural  resources  are  limited  and  most  foodstuffs  must  be  imported.  Foxes  and  minks  used  to  be 
raised  for  their  pelts  and  the  industry  prospered  for  a  while,  but  competition  from  Canada  and  Newfoundland 
has  reduced  this  activity. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

The  new  frozen  fish  industry  has  stimulated  foreign  trade.  In  1953  over  a  million  and  a  half  pounds  of 
fish  were  shipped  to  France  and  over  half  a  million,  worth  $107,500,  to  the  United  States.  The  United  States 
also  purchased  about  300,000  pounds  of  fish  flour  and  a  large  amount  of  cod  liver  oil.  Nevertheless,  Saint 
Pierre  and  Miquelon  still  continue  to  import  more  than  they  export  as  the  following  figures  for  1955  show: 

Imports:  24.5  thousand  tons  ($3.3  million); 

Exports:  9  thousand  tons  ($1.3  million). 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  COMMUNICATIONS 

Freighters  from  Europe  call  at  the  islands  a  few  times  a  year  and  two  boats  from  Saint  Pierre  link  the 
islands  with  the  ports  of  Sydney  and  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia.  There  is  one  airline  to  Sydney  and  Charlottes- 
town,  on  Prince  Edward  Island.  Local  boats  connect  the  various  small  islands.  There  are  few  good  roads 
and  thus  little  automobile  traffic. 

EDUCATION 

About  550  pupils  attend  classes  in  four  public  elementary  schools  and  another  600  go  to  six  Catholic 
private  schools.  About  100  students  are  enrolled  in  public  and  private  continuation  courses  and  vocational 
training  is  being  developed.  Scholarships  are  available  to  those  who  wish  to  continue  their  studies  in  France. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH 

As  a  result  of  the  healthy  climate,  problems  of  health  and  sanitation  are  not  acute.  There  is  one  general 
hospital,  126  hospital  beds,  a  dispensary  and  a  maternity  and  child  care  center. 
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GUADELOUPE 


Geography 

Situated  in  the  Lesser  Antilles  and  formed  of  two  major  islands,  Basse-Terre  and 
Haute-Terre,  and  smaller  dependencies. 

Area:  656  square  miles. 

Population 

229,120. 

Capital:  Basse-Terre  (12,000). 

Largest  city:  Pointe-a-Pitre  (26,000). 

Government 

Overseas  Department  of  the  French  Republic. 

Appointed  Prefect,  elected  General  Council. 

2  Senators,  3  Deputies  in  the  French  Parliament. 

Economy 

Chief  products:  sugar,  bananas,  rum. 

Trade:  1955  imports:  $37.3  million; 

1955  exports:  $34  million. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Situated  in  the  Lesser  Antilles,  Guadeloupe  is  part  of  the  West  Indian  archipelago  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
It  lies  between  Montserrat  and  Dominica  at  about  15°  to  16°  north  latitude  and  60°  to  62°  west  longitude. 

A  narrow  channel  of  the  sea,  the  Riviere  Salee,  divides  Guadeloupe  into  two  islands:  Basse-Terre  or 
Guadeloupe  proper  (255  square  miles  in  area)  and  Grande- Terre  (364  square  miles).  There  are  five  small 
island  dependencies:  Marie-Galante,  Desirade,  and  Les  Saintes,  adjacent  to  the  main  island;  Saint- Barthelemy 
and  Saint-Martin,  farther  north,  between  Guadeloupe  and  Puerto  Rico. 

T  opography 

Basse-Terre  is  mountainous  and  volcanic.  Its  highest  peak,  La  Soufriere,  erupted  in  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries  and  is  still  an  active  volcano.  Grande-Terre  to  the  east  is  low  with  limestone  plains  and  is  en¬ 
circled  by  a  coral  reef.  The  beaches  reflect  these  differences  in  formation.  Those  on  Grande-Terre  have 
white  and  rose  colored  sands  while  the  iron  blackened  sand  characteristic  of  volcanic  islands  can  be  found 
on  Basse-Terre.  There  are  numerous  rivers  and  mountain  streams,  most  of  which  are  not  navigable. 

Climate 

The  tropical  climate,  with  temperatures  between  75°  and  88°  Fahrenheit,  is  tempered  by  sea  breezes  and 
trade  winds.  There  is  a  dry  season  between  December  and  May  but  rainfall  is  abundant  in  some  regions  at 
other  seasons.  Tropical  hurricanes  often  strike  the  islands. 

PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS 

Luxuriant  tropical  flowers,  plants  and  trees  grow  in  Guadeloupe,  the  most  characteristic  of  which  is  the 
red  mangrove  tree,  found  quite  close  to  the  sea.  Tall  ferns,  bamboo  trees  and  magnificent  palm  trees  add 
beauty  to  the  landscape.  Over  250  different  types  of  wood  can  be  found  in  the  forests  on  Basse-Terre.  Some 
plants  are  used  for  medicinal  purposes. 

There  are  few  large  animals  but  many  varieties  of  birds,  especially  ringdoves  and  turtledoves.  Various 
forms  of  marine  life,  such  as  a  small  tortoise  and  two  types  of  crayfish,  can  be  found  along  the  coast  and 
in  the  rivers. 
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POPULATION 

According  to  the  1954  census,  Guadeloupe  has  229,120  inhabitants.  Twenty-six  thousand  live  in  Pointe- 
a-Pitre,  the  largest  town,  on  Grande-Terre.  Basse-Terre,  the  capital,  has  12,000. 

The  earliest  inhabitants,  the  Arawaks,  were  massacred  in  the  15th  century  by  the  Caribs,  who  were 
living  on  the  islands  when  the  first  Europeans  arrived.  While  few  vestiges  of  these  early  civilizations  re¬ 
main,  inscriptions  can  be  found  on  rocks  in  the  Valley  of  the  Ancient  Caribs  on  Basse-Terre.  The  greater 
part  of  the  population  is  composed  of  descendents  of  African  Negroes,  now  more  or  less  interbred,  having 
a  three-century  familiarity  with  French  institutions.  There  are  a  few  thousand  whites.  A  small  Hindu  colony 
also  exists. 

HISTORY 

Guadeloupe  was  discovered  on  November  3,  1493  by  Christopher  Columbus  on  his  second  voyage  to  the 
New  World  and  occupied  by  the  French  in  1635.  Captured  by  the  British  in  1794  during  the  wars  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  again  in  1810  in  the  Napoleonic  period,  Guadeloupe  was  restored  to  France  in  1815  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris. 

GOVERNMENT 

Ever  since  1848  the  population  has  enjoyed  the  full  privileges  of  French  citizenship.  Organized  in  1946 
as  an  Overseas  Department  of  the  French  Republic,  Guadeloupe  is  represented  in  the  French  Parliament 
by  two  Senators  and  three  Deputies.  The  chief  administrative  officer  is  a  Prefect,  who,  like  all  French 
Prefects,  is  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  resides  in  Basse-Terre.  A  general  Council  is 
elected  by  universal  suffrage.  All  services  and  local  governments  function  as  they  do  in  France. 

ECONOMY 

The  economy  is  primarily  agricultural.  Sugar  cane  and  bananas  are  the  chief  crops.  Secondary  crops  are 
coffee,  cacao,  vanilla,  citrus  and  tropical  fruits  (mangos,  avocados,  pomegranates,  guavas).  Raising  of 
livestock  is  being  encouraged  in  order  to  make  the  country  more  self-sufficient,  but  most  foodstuffs  are 
imported. 

Sugar  refining  and  rum  making  are  the  chief  industries.  Cotton  and  sisal  production  is  increasing.  There 
are  also  a  few  mechanical  industries.  Forest  resources  are  unexploited.  The  chief  commercial  center  is  the 
port  of  Pointe-a-Pitre. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  (as  of  1955) 

Imports:  169  thousand  tons  ($37.3  million); 

Exports:  221  thousand  tons  ($34  million). 

The  principal  commodities  exported  were:  —sugar  ($16.7  million); 

—bananas  ($13.5  million); 

—rum  ($2.2  million). 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  COMMUNICATIONS 

Several  airlines  and  steamship  companies  link  Guadeloupe  with  other  Caribbean  islands  and  North  and 
South  America.  Harbor  facilities  are  being  improved.  Automobile  traffic  in  Guadeloupe  has  increased;  800 
miles  of  roads  and  two  main  highways  pass  through  scenic  and  picturesque  localities  inland  and  along  the 
magnificent  coast.  Local  boats  ply  between  Guadeloupe  and  its  dependencies.  Telephone  service  is  avail¬ 
able  between  the  principal  cities. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH 

There  are  six  general  hospitals,  2000  beds  available,  and  dispensaries  are  scattered  throughout  the  is¬ 
land.  A  nursing  school  and  a  school  for  midwives  have  been  established.  Recent  programs  have  made  the 
water  supply  more  sanitary  and  drinking  water  is  sterilized.  Health  resorts  have  sprung  up  in  areas  where 
there  are  medicinal  springs.  A  modern  leprosarium,  a  Pasteur  Institute,  and  centers  for  the  care  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  aged  are  among  recent  projects  aimed  at  improving  health  conditions. 

EDUCATION 

Eighty-three  percent  of  the  school  age  population  (6-14  yrs.)  attends  school.  Free  education  is  provided 
for  about  41,500  pupils  in  126  elementary  schools  and  three  secondary  schools:  one  coeducational  school 
in  Basse-Terre,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls  in  Pointe-a-Pitre.  Another  3,000  attend  private  schools.  About 
50  students  enroll  for  teacher  training  courses  while  technical  instruction  in  agriculture,  business  and  various 
mechanical  and  building  trades  is  available  in  the  Technical  School  and  the  National  Apprenticeship  Center. 
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MARTINIQUE 


Geography 

Situated  in  the  Lesser  Antilles,  between  Dominica  and  Saint  Lucia. 

Area:  380  square  miles. 

Population 

239,130. 

Capital:  Fort- de- France  (60,000). 

Government 

Overseas  Department  of  the  French  Republic. 

Appointed  Prefect,  elected  General  Council. 

3  Deputies,  and  2  Senators  in  the  French  Parliament. 

Economy 

Chief  products:  sugar,  bananas,  rum. 

Trade:  1954  imports:  $36.2  million; 

1954  exports:  $23.7  million. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Situated  in  the  Lesser  Antilles,  Martinique  (380  square  miles)  is  part  of  the  West  Indian  archipelago  in 
the  Caribbean  Sea.  It  lies  between  Dominica  and  Saint  Lucia  at  about  14°  to  15°  north  latitude  and  60°  to 
62°  west  longitude. 

T  opography 

The  terrain  is  very  mountainous;  the  highest  peaks,  Mount  Pele'e  (4500  ft.)  and  Mount  Carbet(4000  ft.),  are 
volcanoes.  Mount  Pelee  erupted  on  May  8,  1902,  completely  annihilating  the  town  of  Saint-Pierre  and  its 
30,000  inhabitants. 

The  eastern  coastline  is  very  indented,  with  numerous  bays.  The  chief  port,  Fort-de-Prance,  is  on  the 
west  coast.  Few  of  the  rivers  are  navigable. 

Climate 

The  climate  is  typical  of  tropical  islands.  There  are  three  main  seasons:  a  cool  season  between  November 
and  April,  a  hot,  dry  period  between  April  and  July,  and  a  hot,  rainy  season  with  hurricanes  from  July  to 
November.  The  temperature  ranges  between  75°  and  88°  Fahrenheit  depending  on  the  season  and  the  altitude. 
Trade  winds  bring  relief  from  the  heat. 

PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS 

Martinique  is  heavily  wooded.  European  varieties  of  trees  in  the  mountains,  as  well  as  the  tall  ferns, 
bamboo  trees  and  majestic  palms  typical  of  tropical  islands,  grow  on  the  island.  The  most  characteristic  is 
the  red  mangrove,  found  quite  close  to  the  shore.  The  “Savane  des  Petrifications”  in  southeastern  Marti¬ 
nique  is  one  of  the  four  petrified  forests  in  the  world.  Some  plants  are  used  for  medicinal  purposes.  Bougain¬ 
villea  and  orchids  grow  in  profusion. 

The  mongoose,  originally  brought  in  to  destroy  poisonous  snakes,  and  the  "manicou,”  a  gray  animal  with 
a  pointed  snout,  short  legs,  stiff  tail  and  rough  fur,  are  the  most  numerous  species  of  animals.  The  trigono- 
cephalous  snake,  characterized  by  a  flat  triangular-shaped  head,  once  found  all  over  the  island,  is  now  rather 
rare.  Ringdoves  and  turtledoves  are  the  most  common  forms  of  bird  life.  Many  types  of  edible  fish  abound  in 
the  coastal  waters  and  tuna  and  crayfish  are  particular  favorites. 

POPULATION 

According  to  the  1954  census,  the  population  of  Martinique  is  239,130.  The  largest  city  and  capital,  Fort- 
de-France,  has  about  60,000  inhabitants. 
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The  first  European  settlers  found  the  island  populated  by  the  Caribs,  who  had  conquered  the  Arawaks,  the 
original  inhabitants,  in  the  15th  century.  Most  of  the  present  population  is  composed  of  descendents  of  Afri¬ 
can  Negroes,  now  more  or  less  interbred,  having  a  three-century  familiarity  with  French  institutions.  Vigo¬ 
rous,  tall  and  stately,  these  people  carry  themselves  with  grace  and  dignity.  There  are  also  a  few  thousand 
whites. 

HISTORY 

Christopher  Columbus  probably  landed  on  Martinique  on  June  15,  1502  during  his  fourth  voyage  to  the  New 
World.  The  first  French  settlers  arrived  in  1635  and  the  development  of  the  island  was  begun  by  the  West 
India  Company.  In  1762  and  1793  the  British  captured  Martinique  and  it  remained  in  their  possession  until 
1801.  Taken  again  in  1809,  it  was  restored  to  France  in  1815  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  Empress  Josephine, 
first  wife  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  was  born  on  Martinique. 

GOVERNMENT 

Ever  since  1848  the  people  of  Martinique  have  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  French  citizenship.  Organ¬ 
ized  in  1946  as  an  Overseas  Department  of  the  French  Republic,  Martinique  is  represented  in  the  French 
Parliament  by  three  Deputies  and  two  Senators.  The  chief  administrative  officer  is  a  Prefect,  who,  like  all 
French  Prefects,  is  named  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  resides  in  Fort-de- France,  the  capital.  A  Gen¬ 
eral  Council  is  elected  by  universal  suffrage.  All  services  and  local  governments  function  as  in  France. 

ECONOMY 

The  economy  of  Martinique  is  primarily  agricultural.  Sugar  cane  is  the  principal  crop  and  bananas  are  the 
second  most  important  product.  Secondary  crops  are  pineapples,  citrus  and  tropical  fruits  (mangos,  avoca¬ 
dos,  breadfruit),  coffee,  and  cacao.  Most  foodstuffs,  however,  must  be  imported.  The  raising  of  livestock, 
with  a  view  to  augmenting  the  food  supply,  is  being  encouraged. 

Sugar  refining  and  rum  making  are  the  chief  industries.  Fishing  and  lumbering  are  being  developed. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  (1954) 

Imports:  152  thousand  tons  ($36.2  million); 

Exports:  141  thousand  tons  ($23.7  million). 

The  principal  products  exported  were:  -sugar  ($10.6  million); 

—bananas  ($5.2  million); 

—rum  ($5.2  million). 


TRANSPORTATION  AND  COMMUNICATIONS 

Several  airlines  and  steamship  companies  link  Martinique  to  North  and  South  America  and  France.  A  pro¬ 
gram  of  harbor  development  is  under  way  at  Fort-de-France.  There  is  considerable  automobile  traffic.  Marti¬ 
nique  has  700  miles  of  roads,  365  of  which  are  national  highways  or  departmental  roads,  and  highway  im¬ 
provement  projects  are  being  worked  out.  Telephone  service  is  available  between  the  major  points  on  the 
island. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH 

There  are  2100  hospital  beds,  ten  general  hospitals  and  numerous  local  dispensaries  throughout  the  island. 
A  school  of  nursing  has  been  established.  Health  conditions  are  constantly  being  improved,  largely  as  a 
result  of  the  research  carried  on  by  the  Pasteur  Institute,  founded  in  1939.  Programs  have  been  launched  to 
combat  tropical  diseases  such  as  malaria.  A  water  purification  center  has  recently  been  built  and  new  water 
mains  leading  to  the  central  and  southern  part  of  the  island  have  been  constructed.  Centers  to  care  for  mothers 
and  children  have  been  set  up. 

EDUCATION 

Ninety-seven  per  cent  of  the  school-age  population  (6-14  yrs.)  attends  classes.  Free  education  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  48,000  pupils  in  164  elementary  schools  and  two  secondary  schools.  Construction  of  a  new  secon¬ 
dary  school  for  girls  is  planned.  There  are  also  four  private  schools.  About  500  students  are  enrolled  in  the 
School  of  Law,  founded  in  1881,  where  they  are  either  trained  to  become  professional  lawyers  or  acquire  a 
general  legal  background.  Technical  education  is  available  in  two  vocational  schools. 
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FRENCH  GUIANA 


Geography 

Situated  on  the  northeast  coast  of  South  America.  Includes  the  lies  du  Salut, 
thePkre  and  Mere  Islands,  the  Malingre  and  Re'mire  groups,  the  two  Connetables. 

Population 

27,863. 

Admini  stration 

Overseas  Department  of  the  French  Republic,  flying  the  French  flag. 

Appointed  Prefect,  elected  General  Council. 

1  Deputy  and  1  Senator  in  the  French  Parliament. 

Economy 

Resources:  timber,  gold,  bauxite. 

Trade:  1955  imports:  $9  million; 

1955  exports:  $1.1  million. 

GEOGRAPHY 

French  Guiana  is  situated  on  the  northeast  coast  of  South  America.  Its  shoreline,  about  200  miles  in 
length,  borders  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Separated  from  Surinam  (Dutch  Guiana)  by  the  Maroni  River  and  its 
tributaries,  and  from  Brazil  by  the  Oyapock  River  on  the  east  and  by  the  Tumuc-Humuc  Mountains  on  the 
south,  it  covers  an  area  of  34,370  square  miles,  one  fifth  the  size  of  France. 

Several  rocky  islands  lie  adjacent  to  the  coast:  the  lies  du  Sal ut  (Devil’s  Island,  Royale  and  Saint-Joseph), 
the  Pbre  and  Mere  Islands,  the  Malingre  and  Re'mire  groups  with  the  two  Connetables.  The  country  is  divided 
into  two  natural  zones:  the  “terres  basses,”  or  low  swampy  coastal  areas  varying  in  width  from  ten  miles 
in  the  east  to  thirty  miles  in  the  west,  and  the  “terres  hautes,”  which  extend  inward  over  the  central  pla¬ 
teaus  (grasslands),  through  an  equatorial  forest  zone,  to  the  unexplored  mountain  regions  in  the  extreme  south. 

French  Guiana  is  watered  by  many  large  rivers  and  streams  flowing  southwest-northeast,  most  of  which 
are  cut  by  rapids  but  are  navigable  by  motorboat  or  canoe  along  certain  stretches. 

Except  in  the  highlands  of  the  interior,  the  climate  of  French  Guiana  is  excessively  humid.  The  mean 
temperature  at  sea  level  is  80°  Fahrenheit.  The  country  lies  outside  the  path  of  tropical  storms  but  receives 
the  trade  winds  from  the  southeast  in  winter  and  from  the  northeast  in  summer. 

POPULATION 

According  to  the  1954  census,  the  population  of  French  Guiana,  including  Inini,  is  27,863,  or  less  than 
2.5  inhabitants  per  square  mile.  Furthermore,  it  is  very  unevenly  distributed:  80%  live  in  the  coastal  area, 
and  in  Cayenne,  the  capital,  there  are  13,600  inhabitants,  or  nearly  half  the  total  population.  The  majority 
of  the  people  are  of  mixed  white  and  Negro  stock,  descending  mostly  from  French  settlers  and  freed  slaves. 

The  interior  is  populated  by  groups  of  Indians,  remnants  of  the  aboriginal  Carib,  Arawak  and  Tupi-Guarani 
tribes.  Other  settlements  along  the  waterways  are  peopled  by  the  descendents  of  fugitive  Negro  slaves. 
Among  these,  the  Boesch,  Bonis  and  Saramances  are  clever  guides  and  boatmen  who  carry  passengers  and 
supplies  by  canoe  over  the  rapids  and  up  the  rivers  between  the  coastal  towns,  placer  mines  and  lumber  and 
balata  camps  of  the  interior. 

HISTORY 

French  Guiana  was  first  settled  by  Frenchmen  in  1604.  It  has  been  a  French  dependency  since  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  except  for  a  brief  period  at  the  end  of  the  French  Revolution  and  during  the  First  Empire.  The 
inhabitants  have  enjoyed  full  French  citizenship  and  the  right  of  suffrage  since  1848. 

Prior  to  World  War  II  France  maintained  penal  settlements  on  the  mainland  of  French  Guiana  and  on  the 
lies  du  Salut  to  which  convicts  were  deported  from  France  until  1935.  Liquidation  of  these  settlements,  or¬ 
dered  in  1938,  was  delayed  by  the  war.  It  was  speeded  up  after  France’ s  liberation  and  is  now  completed. 
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The  prison  on  Devil’s  Island  became  known  all  over  the  world  through  newspaper  reports  of  the  campaign, 
led  by  the  author  Emile  Zola  and  other  influential  persons,  to  free  Captain  Alfred  Dreyfus,  who  had  been 
deported  there  in  1894  after  he  had  been  accused  and  convicted  of  high  treason.  Captain  Dreyfus  was  finally 
returned  to  France  in  1899  and  acquitted  in  1906  after  new  evidence  and  a  new  trial  disproved  the  original 
charges. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Until  1930,  the  whole  of  French  Guiana  formed  one  territory,  governed  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
1854  "Senatus-Consultum”  (a  decree  of  the  Senate  in  France  under  Napoleon  III).  The  decree  of  June  6, 
1930  created  two  administrative  units:  Guiana  proper  and  the  Territory  of  Inini. 

Under  the  Law  of  March  19,  1946,  which  raised  the  status  of  the  "old”  colonies,  Guiana  became  an  Over¬ 
seas  Department  of  the  French  Republic.  The  administrative  services  were  reorganized,  the  Governor  being 
replaced  by  a  Prefect  appointed  by  the  French  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  assisted  by  a  Secretary  General 
and  two  Sub-Prefects.  Laws  applicable  in  Metropolitan  France  are  also  applicable  in  Guiana.  An  elected 
body,  the  General  Council,  acts  on  financial  matters  and  votes  the  budget  of  the  Department.  It  designates 
a  representative  to  the  Assembly  of  the  French  Union.  Guiana  elects  one  representative  to  each  of  the  houses 
of  the  French  Parliament. 

The  Territory  of  Inini  has  the  status  of  an  "arrondissement,”  administered  by  a  Sub-Prefect,  assisted  by 
a  "Conseil  d’ arrondissement”  (district  council). 

ECONOMY 

The  economic  development  of  French  Guiana  is  hindered  by  the  difficulty  of  establishing  a  profitable 
network  of  communications,  by  the  scarcity  of  arable  land  (about  75,000  acres,  half  of  which  consists  of 
marshes  to  be  reclaimed)  and  by  the  lack  of  manual  labor  (the  total  labor  force  numbers  about  3,000,  about 
half  of  whom  are  lumbermen). 

Production  of  Food 

The  agricultural  resources  of  Guiana  were  little  developed  during  the  past  100  years.  At  the  end  of  the 
18th  century,  thriving  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar,  spice  and  cotton  plantations,  owned  by  Europeans  and  worked 
by  slave  labor,  constituted  a  considerable  financial  asset.  Abandoned  in  1848,  when  slavery  was  abolished 
and  gold  discovered  in  Inini,  the  coastal  areas,  originally  drained  and  cultivated,  became  neglected. 

Today,  a  new  sugar-cane  industry  is  being  successfully  developed  despite  a  shortage  of  labor,  equip¬ 
ment  and  transportation  facilities.  Rice  has  been  cultivated  for  the  past  two  years  and  present  annual  pro¬ 
duction  is  estimated  at  500  tons.  Staple  foods  such  as  cassava,  corn,  breadfruit  and  yams  are  grown  in  the 
majority  of  districts.  Sugar,  coffee  and  cocoa,  produced  in  the  nineteenth  century  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
meet  local  needs,  now  have  to  be  imported. 

The  people  of  Guiana  are  now  being  encouraged  to  raise  livestock  as  part  of  a  long-range  program  to  in¬ 
crease  production  and  make  the  country  more  self-sufficient,  especially  with  regard  to  foodstuffs  which  are 
now  largely  imported.  The  present  herd  numbers  3,500  head  of  cattle. 

The  seas  of  Guiana  abound  in  turtles,  shellfish  of  all  kinds,  mullet,  tuna  and  swordfish,  and  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  fishing  industry  is  planned. 

Natural  Resources 

One  of  the  principal  resources  of  French  Guiana  is  its  rich  forest  lands.  Four  fifths  of  the  entire  surface 
of  Inini  are  covered  with  virgin  forest  containing  some  500  varieties  of  valuable  woods:  acapu,  teak  and 
other  cabinet  woods,  gum  trees,  etc.  Rosewood  oil  and  balata  gum  (which  resembles  gutta  percha)  are  pro¬ 
duced  for  export,  and  medicinal  plants  are  abundant. 

French  Guiana  is  the  world’s  second  largest  producer  of  tan  tali  te  (10,000  tons  in  1955).  A  major  goal  of 
the  economic  development  plan  is  the  rational  exploitation  of  the  country’s  main  subsoil  resources:  gold  and 
bauxite.  In  recent  years,  active  prospection  has  revealed  extensive  deposits  of  bauxite  a  short  distance 
northeast  of  Cayenne  in  the  Kaw  Mountains.  The  total  deposits  are  estimated  at  40  million  tons  of  a  very 
high  grade  ore.  If  fully  exploited,  they  could  yield  annually,  over  a  60-year  period,  400,000  tons  of  alumina, 
i.e.,  almost  as  much  as  total  annual  French  production. 
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Industry 

After  its  discovery  in  1854, gold  production  became  Guiana’s  chief  activity  and  source  of  income.  Rich 
placer  mines,  such  as  the  Sainte-Elie,  Desirade,  Saint-Leon,  etc.,  are  located  in  the  three  main  zones  of  the 
Territory  of  Inini.  Although  worked  with  primitive  equipment,  these  mines  produced  143  tons  of  gold  between 
1860  and  1930.  At  present,  Guiana  produces  an  average  of  one  ton  of  gold  per  year. 

Many  of  the  small  industries  of  Guiana  are  connected  with  the  timber  and  woodworking  industries.  They 
include  a  large  sawmill  at  Saint-Laurent  du  Maroni  and  smaller  ones  at  Cayenne  and  Regina,  as  well  as  coop¬ 
ering  shops  at  Cayenne  and  Approuague.  Articles  made  out  of  tropical  woods  (carved  boxes,  canes,  inlaid 
trays)  are  widely  exported. 

In  addition,  there  are  plants  for  manufacturing  tanning  products  and  extracting  oil  from  carap  nuts.  Art¬ 
icles  such  as  baskets,  matting  and  hammocks,  made  by  the  Indians,  are  exported.  Lepidopterist  supplies  for 
jewelry  made  with  the  wings  of  the  blue  “Morpho”  butterfly,  and  feathers  for  trimming  and  hair  ornaments 
are  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  There  are  also  9  rum  distilleries  in  Guiana. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

French  Guiana  depends  largely  on  her  imports  ($9  million  in  1955)  for  manufactured  goods  and  food  sup¬ 
plies.  Her  exports,  consisting  mainly  of  precious  woods,  gold  and  specialized  tropical  products,  amounted 
to  about  $1.1  million  in  1955. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

There  are  two  highways  (about  150  miles  of  surfaced  roads)  in  Guiana.  Busses  and  trucks  operate  between 
Cayenne,  Kourou,  Sinnamary  and  Iracoube,  from  Cayenne  to  Remire,  and  from  Mana  to  Saint-Laurent.  Con¬ 
nections  between  the  coastal  towns  are  most  conveniently  made  by  boat,  since  steamer  and  sailing  vessels 
ply  the  coast.  In  the  interior  the  waterways  are  the  only  means  of  penetration  and  circulation. 

The  principal  ports  are  Cayenne,  Saint-Laurent  on  the  Maroni,  Saint-Georges  on  the  Oyapock,  and  Regina 
on  the  Approuague.  The  French  Line  provides  fortnightly  service  (steamer-plane)  between  Cayenne,  the  West 
Indies  and  France.  There  are  approximately  four  sailings  from  Gulf  ports  and  one  from  New  York  per  month. 
Regular  air  service  is  available  between  Cayenne  and  Paris  (via  Fort-de- France,  Martinique),  New  York 
and  Amsterdam. 

EDUCATION 

School  attendance  is  compulsory  and  free  education  is  provided  in  the  Department  of  Guiana,  exactly  as  in 
France.  Besides  32  primary  and  elementary  schools,  preparing  pupils  for  the  primary  certificate,  there  is 
one  boy’s  vocational  school,  one  high  school  in  Cayenne,  leading  to  the  Baccalaureate  examination,  and 
a  number  of  private  schools,  mostly  Catholic.  In  1953,  4,578  children,  out  of  a  school-age  population  of 
about  5,400,  attended  classes.  The  problem  of  educating  the  scattered  population  in  the  backward  areas  of 
Inini  is  being  studied  by  the  administration  and  the  construction  of  boarding  schools  for  the  children  of 
migrant  workers  is  under  way. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH 

The  public  health  services  of  French  Guiana  include  the  Pasteur  Institute,  founded  in  1940  to  conduct 
research  on  tropical  diseases  as  w^ell  as  to  provide  medical  care;  two  large  hospitals,  one  in  Cayenne  and 
one  in  Saint-Laurent;  health  stations  for  mothers  and  children;  dispensaries  in  all  smaller  towns. 

The  Departmental  health  services  have  been  completely  successful  in  their  fight  against  malaria,  which 
formerly  plagued  the  coastal  areas  of  French  Guiana.  Today,  French  Guiana  ranks  high  among  tropical 
countries  in  health  and  sanitation. 
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NEW  CALEDONIA  AND  ITS  DEPENDENCIES 


Geography 

Situated  in  the  southwest  Pacific. 

Include  the  Isle  of  Pines  and  the  Loyalty  Islands. 

Area:  7,336  square  miles. 

Population 

65,500. 

Capital:  Noumea  (20,000). 

Administration 

Overseas  Territory  of  the  French  Republic. 

Administered  by  a  High  Commissioner  of  the  French  Republic  in  the  Pacific; 
elected  General  Council. 

1  Deputy,  1  Senator  in  the  French  Parliament. 

Economy 

Chief  products  —  nickel,  chromium,  coffee. 

Trade:  1955  imports:  $25.7  million; 

1955  exports:  $30.5  million. 

GEOGRAPHY 

New  Caledonia  (6,221  square  miles)  is  situated  northeast  of  Australia.  With  its  dependencies — the  Isle 
of  Pines,  the  Loyalty  Islands,  and  the  Chesterfield,  Walpole,  Surprise  and  Huon  Islands — it  covers  an  area 
of  7,336  square  miles. 

T  opography 

An  elongated  island,  New  Caledonia  is  mountainous  and  has  an  indented  coastline.  Along  the  south¬ 
western  coast,  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  runs  a  barrier  coral  reef  forming  a  protected  navigable 
channel  five  to  eighteen  miles  in  width.  The  reef  off  the  northwestern  coast  is  not  continuous. 

Climate 

The  climate  is  subtropical,  with  a  rather  hot,  rainy  summer  season  from  December  to  March.  It  is  un¬ 
usually  agreeable  and  healthful  with  no  malaria  as  the  anopheles  mosquito  is  not  found  on  the  island. 

Plants  and  Animals 

Trees  include  fig  trees,  palms,  tree  ferns  and  araucarian  pines,  wdiich  may  reach  a  height  of  150  feet, 
with  only  a  tuft  of  branches  at  the  top.  Some  areas,  especially  in  the  north,  are  heavily  forested;  others 
are  bare  or  partially  covered  with  bushes  and  pines.  Most  of  the  species  of  native  plants  are  found  only 
on  this  island. 

There  are  few  animals,  but  quite  a  variety  of  birds,  the  most  distinctive  of  which  is  the  heron-like  kagu, 
which  has  no  near  relative  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  marine  life  of  the  coral  reefs  is  rich  and  varied. 


HISTORY 

French  sailors  discovered  New  Caledonia  in  1792,  but  it  was  not  until  1853  that  Rear  Admiral  Febvrier- 
Despointes  took  effective  possession  of  the  island  in  the  name  of  France.  The  centenary  of  this  event  was 
celebrated  in  1953. 
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POPULATION 

New  Caledonia  and  its  dependencies  have  a  population  of  65,500.  Of  these,  52,000  live  on  New  Caledo¬ 
nia  itself  and  13,000  on  the  Loyalty  Islands.  Over  half  the  people  are  of  Melanesian  origin  and  the  remain¬ 
der  are  white,  Indonesian  and  Indochinese. 

ADMINISTRATION 

New  Caledonia  and  its  dependencies  form  an  Overseas  Territory  of  the  French  Republic  and  are  ad¬ 
ministered  by  a  High  Commissioner  of  the  French  Republic  in  the  Pacific,  who  is  assisted  by  a  Secretary 
General  and  several  departmental  heads  (Justice,  Treasury,  Public  Works,  etc.).  New  Caledonia  has  a 
General  Council  composed  of  25  members  elected  for  five-year  terms  and  there  are  municipal  councils, 
elected  by  universal  suffrage,  in  Noumea  and  other  principal  centers.  The  islands  send  one  Deputy  and 
one  Senator  to  the  French  Parliament. 

ECONOMY 

The  economy  of  New  Caledonia  and  its  dependencies  is  based  chiefly  on  agriculture  and  mining.  The 
most  important  agricultural  products  are  coffee,  copra,  citrus  fruits,  bananas,  pineapples. 

The  islands  are  rich  in  mineral  resources,  the  most  important  of  which  are  nickel  and  chromium  ores. 
Production  figures  for  1955  were: 

—982,000  tons  of  nickel  (as  against  94,000  in  1949); 

—  46,000  tons  of  chromium. 

Other  minerals  found  in  the  islands  include  manganese,  cobalt,  iron,  copper,  platinum  and  lead. 

Leather,  hides  and  essence  of  Niaouli  (used  in  making  perfumes)  have  a  secondary  place  in  the  economy 
of  the  islands. 

TRADE 

New  Caledonia  has  a  favorable  trade  balance. 

1955  imports:  400,839  tons  ($25.7  million); 

1955  exports:  458,313  tons  ($30.5  million). 

The  principal  exports  were:  nickel  (metal  and  ore) 

chromium 
coffee 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  COMMUNICATIONS 

The  port  facilities  of  Noumea  are  being  expanded  as  are  those  of  Thio  and  Nepoui,  which  handle  mainly 
exports  of  nickel,  manganese  and  chromium.  In  and  near  Noumea,  there  are  two  airports  and  a  seaplane 
base,  one  of  which  is  considered  one  of  the  principal  airports  in  the  South  Pacific.  Telephone  and  tele¬ 
graph  connections  have  been  established  between  the  islands  and  with  other  countries  and  service  is  being 
expanded  and  improved  with  the  aid  of  Metropolitan  funds  provided  through  the  Modernization  and  Equip¬ 
ment  Plan. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Public  health  services  include  a  general  hospital  in  Noumea,  a  mental  hospital,  homes  for  the  aged  and 
invalids,  leprosariums  and  dispensaries  as  well  as  an  Institute  of  Microbiology  and  various  municipal 
health  agencies. 

EDUCATION 

There  are  about  12,000  school-age  children  in  New  Caledonia  who  attend  189  public  and  private  elemen¬ 
tary  schools;  two  secondary  schools  in  Noumea  provide  more  advanced  training.  The  French  Institute  of 
Oceania,  set  up  in  1946,  is  playing  an  increasingly  important  role  in  research  and  applied  science  in  the 
South  Pacific. 


—  $25.1  million; 

—  2.5  million; 

—  1.4  million. 
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FRENCH  OCEANIA 
(Eastern  Polynesia) 


Geography 

Located  in  the  South  Pacific. 

Includes  Marquesas,  Society,  Gambier  and  Tubuai  Islands  and  Tuamotu  Ar¬ 
chipelago. 

Population 

63,000. 

Admini  stration 

Overseas  Territory  of  the  French  Republic. 

Appointed  Governor,  elected  Territorial  Assembly. 

1  Deputy  and  1  Senator  in  the  French  Parliament. 

Economy 

Chief  products:  oranges,  lemons,  bananas,  papayas,  vanilla,  coffee,  cattle, 
fish,  mother-of-pearl. 

Trade:  1955  imports:  $11  million; 

1955  exports:  $9.7  million. 

GEOGRAPHY 

The  “Etablissments  frangais  de  l’Oceanie”  (French  Oceania),  located  at  approximately  8°  to  28°  south 
latitude  and  140  °  to  163°  west  longitude,  include  the  following  archipelagos: 

—the  Society  Islands,  consisting  of  the  lies  du  Vent  (Tahiti,  Moorea  and  four 
smaller  islands)  on  the  east,  and  the  lies  sous  le  Vent  (six  islands  and  three 
atolls)  on  the  west; 

—the  Tuamotu  Archipelago  (80  small  islands)  extending  east  and  southeast  of 
Tahiti; 

—the  Gambier  Islands  (10  small  islands,  3  of  which  are  inhabited:  Mangareva, 

Taravai  and  Akamaru),  southeast  of  the  Tuamotu  Archipelago; 

—the  Marquesas  Islands  (11  volcanic  islands),  northeast  of  the  Tuamotu  group; 

—the  Austral  or  Tubuai  Islands,  the  southernmost  of  the  French  settlements  in 
Oceania; 

— Clipperton  Island,  located  much  further  east,  near  the  coast  of  Mexico,  at  10°19’ 
north  latitude  and  111°  13’  west  longitude. 


Climate 

The  climate  of  French  Oceania  varies  from  a  generally  temperate  atmosphere  in  the  Gambier  and  Austral 
Islands  to  a  more  tropical  one  in  the  Marquesas,  which  are  closer  to  the  Equator.  The  hot  and  rainy  season, 
lasting  from  January  to  April,  is  followed  by  a  cooler  and  drier  spell  from  May  to  December.  In  Tahiti,  the 
average  temperature  ranges  from  68°  to  85°  Fahrenheit,  with  a  relatively  high  degree  of  humidity.  There  are 
great  variations  in  rainfall,  depending  on  the  season  and  location;  the  barometric  pressure  fluctuates  from 
29.5  to  29.7  in. 

Population 

According  to  1951  estimates,  the  population  of  French  Oceania  is  approximately  62,900,  including  some 
6,500  Asians  and  about  54,000  Maoris,  noted  for  their  grace,  charm  and  hospitality.  The  Maori  language  con¬ 
sists  of  several  dialects  which  are  very  similar,  although  pronounced  differently.  Originally  animists  and 
polytheists  who  fervently  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  most  of  the  natives  are  now  Christians. 
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ADMINISTRATION 

French  Oceania  constitutes  an  Overseas  Territory  of  the  French  Republic,  placed  under  the  authority  of  a 
Governor  residing  in  Papeete  (Tahiti),  the  capital.  The  Governor  is  assisted  by  a  Secretary  General  and  a 
private  Council,  and  each  of  the  four  circumscriptions  is  headed  by  an  administrator.  The  more  populated 
areas  are  divided  into  districts,  each  headed  by  a  native  civil  servant  assisted  by  elected  councillors.  The 
Territorial  Assembly  of  25  members  is  elected  every  five  years  by  universal  suffrage.  The  natives  of  French 
Oceania  are  all  French  citizens  and  are  represented  by  a  Deputy  in  the  French  National  Assembly,  a  Senator 
in  the  Council  of  the  Republic,  a  Councillor  in  the  Assembly  of  the  French  Union  and  a  delegate  in  the 
Economic  Council. 

HISTORY 

It  is  believed  that  the  island  now  known  as  Tahiti  was  first  discovered  in  1605  by  Fernandez  de  Quieros, 
who  called  it  “Saggitaria.”  It  remained  unexplored,  however,  until  1767,  when  Captain  Wallis,  an  English¬ 
man,  landed  there  and  named  it  after  King  George  III.  A  few  months  later,  in  1768,  Bougainville  explored  the 
island,  which  he  called  “New  Cythera”  and  claimed  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  France.  Captain  Cook,  who 
arrived  there  the  following  year  to  pursue  astronomical  and  geographical  research,  named  the  group  the  So¬ 
ciety  Islands  in  honor  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  which  had  sponsored  his  voyage.  He  made  several 
return  trips  in  succeeding  years. 

An  attempt  by  two  Spanish  priests  to  evangelize  the  population  in  1772-73  ended  in  failure.  The  efforts  of 
English  missionaries  were  more  successful,  however,  and  in  1815  King  Pomare  II  was  publicly  converted  to 
Christianity.  The  arrival  of  Catholic  priests  led  to  conflicts  between  Protestant  and  Catholic  missions.  After 
many  incidents,  Queen  Pomare  IV  in  1842  formally  requested  Admiral  Dupetit-Thouars  to  place  Tahiti  under 
French  protectorate.  Although  this  arrangement  was  ratified  by  the  French  Government  in  1843,  it  was  not 
until  1880  that  the  Society  Islands,  the  Tuamotu  Archipelago  and  the  Austral  Islands  became  French  posses¬ 
sions.  The  Gambier  Islands  came  under  French  protectorate  in  1844  and  were  annexed  to  France  in  1880, 
while  the  Marquesas  were  claimed  by  Admiral  Dupetit-Thouars  in  the  name  of  France  in  1842. 

ECONOMY 

Agriculture  and  Industry 

The  economy  of  French  Oceania  is  basically  agricultural.  The  soil  is  extremely  rich  and  requires  very 
little  cultivation  to  produce  a  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables  such  as  oranges,  lemons,  mangos,  bananas, 
papayas,  manioc  and  breadfruit,  as  well  as  vanilla,  coffee  and  cocoanuts,  of  which  the  by-product,  copra,  is 
being  used  more  and  more  in  industry.  The  climate  is  favorable  to  stock  raising,  especially  cattle  and  hogs, 
and  efforts  are  being  made  to  further  the  development  of  this  activity.  Fishing  is  one  of  the  principal  native 
occupations  and  an  important  source  of  food.  Studies  are  being  undertaken  to  increase  the  production  of 
mother-of-pearl,  one  of  the  islands’  chief  exports. 

The  mining  of  phosphates  on  Makatea  Island  in  the  Tuamotu  group  has  been  one  of  the  major  industries 
of  French  Oceania.  In  Tahiti,  there  are  several  copra  oil  and  soap  factories,  a  sugar  and  rum  plant,  several 
machine  shops  and  an  electric  plant. 

Trade 

French  Oceania  exports  copra,  phosphates,  vanilla  and  mother-of-pearl,  and  imports  construction  materials, 
machines,  manufactured  goods  and  certain  foodstuffs  such  as  flour,  sugar,  butter,  etc.,  principally  from  the 
United  States,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Japan  and  Canada.  In  1955,  imports  totaled  46,643  tons  valued  at 
$11  million,  while  exports  amounted  to  250,696  tons  for  a  total  value  of  $9.7  million. 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  COMMUNICATIONS 

There  are  approximately  95  miles  of  auto  roads  in  Tahiti,  where  a  highway  completely  encircling  the 
island  is  under  construction.  Moorea  has  some  40  miles  of  good  roads  and  Raiatea  about  25  miles. 

Regular  steamship  service  between  Metropolitan  France  and  the  islands  is  available  for  the  transportation 
of  passengers  and  cargo,  and  projects  are  under  way  for  regular  airline  flights  to  Tahiti.  Local  boats  carry 
passengers  and  merchandise  from  one  island  to  the  other  while  seaplanes  provide  inter-island  air  transport. 
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Papeete,  the  principal  port,  possesses  a  natural  harbor,  complete  with  pier,  drydock  and  warehouses. 
Other  ports  include  Uturoa  (Raiatea  Island)  and  Riketa  (Gambier  Islands). 

Telephone  service  has  been  established  in  Tahiti,  which  also  boasts  one  of  the  most  powerful  radio  trans¬ 
mitting  stations  in  the  Pacific.  There  are  seven  radio  transmitters  in  French  Oceania,  linking  the  islands 
among  themselves  and  with  the  outside  world. 

Further  development  of  road  and  port  facilities,  as  well  as  the  extension  of  telephone  service  and  electri¬ 
fication,  is  being  undertaken  with  the  aid  of  credits  granted  by  the  Modernization  and  Equipment  Plan. 

EDUCATION 

Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  and  is  free  in  the  public  schools.  About  19%  of 
the  total  budget  for  French  Oceania  is  devoted  to  education. 

All  of  the  13,000  school-age  children  on  the  islands  attend  the  97  public  and  14  private  elementary  schools. 
There  are  also  secondary  schools  and  2  technical  training  centers.  Scholarships  are  available  for  those  who 
wish  to  continue  their  studies  in  France. 

Private  schools  are  maintained  by  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  missions  throughout  the  islands.  The  large 
Chinese  population  has  its  own  schools,  where  the  teaching  of  French,  however,  is  compulsory. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH 

The  rapid  rise  in  the  population  of  French  Oceania  in  recent  years  has  greatly  increased  the  demands 
made  on  the  public  health  service,  which  absorbs  about  25%  of  the  territorial  budget.  There  is  a  general 
hospital  in  Papeete  and  one  in  Uturoa;  maternity  hospitals,  infirmaries  and  dispensaries  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  throughout  the  islands. 

The  Medical  Research  Institute  of  French  Oceania  has  done  remarkable  work  in  the  control  and  cure  of 
filariasis  and  other  endemic  diseases. 

Projects  for  building  additional  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  as  well  as  for  developing  the  industry,  agri¬ 
culture  and  infrastructure  of  the  islands,  are  being  studied  and  put  into  effect  under  the  Modernization  and 
Equipment  Plan  of  the  French  Union. 
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(F 


THE  NEW  HEBRIDES 

ranco- Br  i  ti  sh  Condominium) 


Geography 

Situated  in  the  southwest  Pacific. 

Include  the  New  Hebrides  Archipelago  and  the  Banks  and  Torres  Islands,  with 
a  total  area  of  5,700  square  miles. 

Population 

50,000. 

Capital:  Port  Vila. 

Administration 

Franco-British  Condominium. 

French  High  Commissioner,  British  High  Commissioner,  Mixed  Tribunal. 

Economy 

Chief  products  —  copra,  cacao,  coffee. 

Trade  —  1955  imports:  $3.7  million; 

1955  exports:  $3.6  million. 

GEOGRAPHY 

The  New  Hebrides,  comprising  the  Banks  and  Torres  Islands,  as  well  as  the  New  Hebrides  proper,  are 
situated  in  the  southwest  Pacific  between  13°  and  20°  south  latitude  and  166°  30  and  170°  east  longitude. 
Hiu,  the  northernmost  island  in  the  Torres  group,  is  more  than  500  miles  away  from  Aneitium,  the  southern¬ 
most  of  the  New  Hebrides.  Many  of  the  central  islands  are  very  close  to  each  other  but  at  both  extremities  of 
the  archipelago  they  are  much  more  widely  separated.  The  largest  island  in  the  group,  Espiritu-Santo,  is  al¬ 
most  2,000  square  miles  in  area  and  the  total  area  of  the  New  Hebrides  is  estimated  at  close  to  5,700  square 
miles. 

Topography 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  low-lying  coral  islands  of  the  type  known  as  madreporic,  most  of  the  New 
Hebrides  are  very  mountainous,  with  the  highest  peaks  attaining  an  altitude  of  between  3,200  and  5,200  feet. 
There  are  numerous  rivers  in  the  islands,  many  of  which  are  rushing  torrents.  The  coasts,  bordered  by  coral 
reefs,  offer  few  good  anchorages.  Many  of  the  islands  owe  their  existence  to  volcanic  action.  There  are  only 
three  really  active  volcanoes  in  the  islands  now:  Benbow  on  Ambryn,  Yasur  or  Vetuve  on  Tana  and  the  Lopevi 
cone.  Sometimes,  as  a  result  of  underwater  eruptions,  new  islands  emerge  from  the  sea  only  to  be  eroded 
away  in  a  few  years'  time  by  the  action  of  the  waves.  But  the  islands  are  not  exclusively  of  coral  or  volcanic 
origin,  as  rocks  of  a  continental  nature  are  found  in  some  of  the  mountains.  Frequent  earthquakes  result 
from  the  instability  of  the  ocean  bed. 

Climate 

In  general,  the  islands  have  a  typically  tropical  climate:  hot,  damp  and  rainy.  It  varies  somewhat  from 
island  to  island,  however,  with  the  average  temperature  ranging  from  79°  at  Hog  Harbour  on  Espiritu-Santo  to 
71°  on  Tana.  There  is  a  dry  and  a  rainy  season,  August  and  September  being  the  driest  months.  Annual  rain¬ 
fall  varies  from  122  inches  in  Santo  to  98.5  inches  in  Port  Vila. 

Plant  and  Animal  Life 

When  seen  from  the  sea  the  islands  appear  entirely  covered  with  dense  vegetation.  In  reality  this  is  true 
of  only  25%  of  the  area  of  the  islands.  Tall  ferns,  mangroves,  coconut  trees,  and  the  Na  Asta  (used  in  cabinet 
making)  are  the  most  important  forms  of  plant  life. 
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The  principal  mammals  are  a  native  ratlike  rodent  and  pigs,  which  are  highly  valued  as  a  source  of  food 
and  sometimes  used  as  a  form  of  money  in  the  more  remote  islands.  There  are  some  fifty-eight  varieties  of 
land  birds,  including  small  parrots  and  eight  kinds  of  pigeons,  some  of  which  are  quite  large  and  good  to 
eat.  The  only  snakes  are  harmless  and  the  lizards  are  all  small,  including  several  kinds  of  smooth-scaled 
skinks  and  various  types  of  geckos  with  toe  pads  enabling  them  to  climb  trees  and  run  across  ceilings. 

Marine  life  is  abundant,  including  clams,  crabs  and  other  crustaceans,  and  fishes  that  live  among  the  coral 
of  the  reefs. 

HISTORY 

The  oldest  known  populations  of  the  New  Hebrides  lived  in  very  small  tribal  groups  with  no  common  lan¬ 
guage  or  institutions.  Groups  of  Polynesians  from  Samoa,  the  Fiji  Islands  and  Wallis  Island  migrated  to  the 
New  Hebrides  between  the  15th  and  18th  centuries.  They  have  now  largely  intermarried  with  the  original 
inhabitants. 

The  first  European  known  to  have  visited  these  islands  was  Queiros,  a  Portuguese  in  the  service  of 
Spain,  who  discovered  them  in  1606.  The  French  explorer,  Bougainville,  visited  them  in  1768  but  little  was 
known  about  the  archipelago  until  Captain  Cook  explored  and  mapped  it  in  1774. 

After  1858,  Presbyterian  and  Catholic  missions  were  established  in  the  islands  and  Europeans  began  to 
settle  there.  On  November  16,  1887,  Great  Britain  and  France  signed  a  Convention  providing  for  common 
police  power  and  a  Franco-British  naval  commission  in  the  New  Hebrides.  The  Condominium  was  not  set 
up  until  the  London  Convention  of  October  20,  1906,  supplemented  by  the  Franco-British  Protocol  of  August 
6,  1914.  During  World  War  II,  the  New  Hebrides  served  the  Allies  as  a  base  from  which  they  launched  the 
Battles  of  Guadalcanal  and  the  Coral  Sea. 

POPULATION 

The  census  of  1951  gives  a  figure  of  41,872  inhabitants  actually  counted  but,  as  some  of  the  remoter  vil¬ 
lages  were  not  reached,  the  population  can  be  estimated  at  50,000.  The  people  are  mostly  Melanesians  with 
an  admixture  of  Papuans  and  Polynesians.  They  are  oganized  in  very  small  social  groups  with  an  exoga- 
mous  marriage  system.  When  these  islands  were  discovered  by  Europeans,  their  inhabitants  had  not  yet 

learned  the  use  of  metal  but  their  stone  implements  were  skillfully  fashioned.  They  speak  a  great  variety 
of  Austronesian  dialects. 

In  addition,  there  are  altogether  1,500  French  and  British  of  European  origin,  with  the  French  in  the 

majority,  and  a  number  of  Asians  who  have  emigrated  from  French  and  British  territories  in  the  Pacific 
area. 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  government  of  the  New  Hebrides  is  quite  unique  in  that  the  islands  are  jointly  administered  by  Great 
Britain  and  France  under  a  system  known  as  the  “Condominium,”  established  by  the  Protocols  of  1906  and 
1914  mentioned  above.  According  to  the  terms  of  these  protocols,  the  islands  are  placed  under  the  authority 
of  two  High  Commissioners,  the  French  Governor  of  New  Caledonia  and  the  British  Governor  of  the  Fiji  Is¬ 
lands,  who  are  represented  locally  by  a  Resident  Commissioner  of  each  nationality.  The  police  corps  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  equal  sections,  one  of  which  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  each  Commissioner.  General  serv¬ 
ices,  such  as  the  post  office,  public  works  and  financial  services  are  administered  jointly  and  paid  for  out 
of  local  taxes.  France  and  England  pay  for  their  own  national  administrations. 

Port  Vila  (pop.  1,200),  on  the  island  of  Efate,  is  the  capital  city  and  seat  of  the  Administration  of  the 
Condominium. 

Subjects  and  citizens  of  both  countries  enjoy  equal  residence  rights.  Each  power  remains  sovereign  as 
regards  its  own  nationals  who  retain  their  personal  status.  (This  means  that  in  all  questions  of  marriage, 
inheritance,  etc.,  they  are  governed  by  the  laws  of  their  own  countries.)  Descendents  of  the  indigenous  stock 
are  neither  French  nor  British  subjects  but  may  be  considered  to  be  citizens  of  the  New  Hebrides.  They  are 
offered  protection  under  the  protocols  and  may  adopt  a  special  civil  status  if  they  wish. 

French  citizens  of  the  New  Hebrides  participate  in  the  elections  for  representatives  to  the  French  Par¬ 
liament  held  in  the  neighboring  Overseas  Territory  of  New  Caledonia. 
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There  is  a  Mixed  Tribunal  made  up  of  one  French  judge,  one  British  judge  and  a  presiding  judge  of  a  third 
nationality.  Native  courts,  directly  responsible  to  the  Mixed  Tribunal,  try  most  of  the  civil,  commercial  and 
criminal  cases  in  which  only  the  indigenous  inhabitants  are  involved.  In  addition,  special  courts  deal  with 
infractions  of  the  Protocol. 

ECONOMY 

Some  25%  of  the  land  of  the  New  Hebrides  is  suitable  for  cultivation  or  coconut  groves  and  another  25% 
for  pasture  land,  while  a  third  25%  is  fit  only  for  forests.  The  remaining  25%  is  so  remote  from  civilization 
that  its  potentialities  are  unknown  although,  for  the  most  part,  it  seems  to  be  covered  with  dense  vegetation. 

Agriculture  and  Stock  Raising 

The  principal  crop  is  copra.  Some  cacao  and  coffee  are  also  produced.  The  setting  up  of  an  experimental 
station  in  1952,  the  training  of  agricultural  experts  among  the  indigenous  population  and  an  organized  cam¬ 
paign  against  pests  should  result  in  increased  exports  of  these  commodities.  The  livestock  herds,  depleted 
during  the  war  but  largely  reconstituted  since,  were  estimated  at  approximately  45,000  head  of  cattle,  5,000 
sheep,  50,000  swine  and  3,000  horses  in  1954. 

TRADE 

The  chief  exports  are  copra  (24  thousand  tons  in  1955),  cacao,  coffee,  shells  (used  for  making  mother-of- 
pearl),  leather  and  hides.  Imports  and  exports  are  closely  balanced. 

1955  imports:  20,375  tons  ($3.7  million); 

1955  exports :  26,030  tons  ($3.6  million). 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  COMMUNICATIONS 

The  total  mileage  of  roads  on  the  six  principal  islands  has  increased  from  77l%  miles  in  1940  to  341  miles 
in  1952,  about  half  of  which  are  passable  in  all  seasons. 

Air  service  between  the  New  Hebrides  and  Australia  is  furnished  by  the  Quantas  Company  of  Australia, 
which  sends  a  Sandringham  hydroplane  once  a  week  from  Sydney  to  Santo  via  Noumea  and  Vila.  The  number 
of  passengers  transported  rose  from  42  in  1948  to  5,078  in  1952.  In  1953,  money  was  appropriated  for  recon¬ 
ditioning  the  airports  constructed  by  the  Americans  during  World  War  II  and  Air  France  is  now  planning  to 
establish  regular  service  to  the  area. 

Coasting  vessels  plying  between  Vila  and  the  islands  of  the  archipelago  carried  some  15,000  tons  of 
goods  and  3,000  passengers  in  1952.  Seagoing  vessels  handled  57,000  tons  of  cargo  in  the  same  year. 

There  are  one  regular  and  one  auxiliary  post  office  and  2  postal  agencies  in  the  islands.  Telephone  and 
radiogram  service  is  also  available. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Health  facilities  and  medical  care  are  provided  by  France,  Great  Britain,  the  Condominium  and  the  mis¬ 
sions  (mostly  Catholic  or  Presbyterian).  France  maintains  four  hospitals  on  the  islands,  Great  Britain  three, 
and  the  Condominium  one.  There  are  several  French  and  British  doctors  assisted  by  native  doctors  and  a 
number  of  European  and  native  nurses.  The  health  service  of  the  Condominium  also  runs  a  sanatorium  for 
tubercular  and  mental  cases  and  is  waging  a  campaign  against  malaria.  The  various  missions  maintain  rural 
dispensaries. 

EDUCATION 

France  provides  elementary  education  for  1,700  students  in  four  public  schools,  where  there  is  no  tuition, 
and  fourteen  private  Catholic  schools,  which  are  generally  free  of  charge.  There  is  also  one  continuation 
class.  French  is  used  in  the  classroom.  Although  there  is  no  purely  vocational  school,  instruction  is  given 
in  carpentry,  sewing  and  other  practical  skills. 

France  maintains  a  public  library  open  to  all,  and  children  can  borrow  books  from  a  school  library.  Teachers 
may  avail  themselves  of  the  materials  in  a  pedagogical  library. 
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